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Five Years of Political Catholicism 


By AVRO MANHATTAN 


To any observer of Catholic affairs, one of the 
most remarkable features of the post-war years 
is undoubtedly the fact that the Vatican is no 
longer the remote institution it used to be; even 
for the man in the street it has become a political 
entity as real and as concrete as Washington or 
Moscow. Broadly, this can be attributed to: 
(a) the successful re-emergence of a militant 
political Catholicism; (5) the consolidation of 
the Vatican-American partnership; and (c) the 
sharpening relations between East and West. 

The similarity of the strategies adopted by the 
Vatican in the years following the First and the 
Second World War is undoubtedly striking: in 
both cases its exertions being directed against the 
same opponent: Communism. The parallel, how- 
ever, while close is not necessarily correct. For 
certain cardinal factors, although in existence two 
decades ago, were not then paramount, as they 
are now. And it is this paramountcy which has 
mostly contributed to the Vatican’s contemporary 
pre-eminence in world affairs. 

After the First World War the Vatican was, as 
now, challenged by Communism. Three decades 
ago, however, Communism was not the global 
force that it is today. Although potentially 
dangerous, it was unorganized, inexperienced, 
blundering, and in a fluid state. Its embodiment, 
Russia, was chronically on the verge of collapse, 
and, while a revolutionary beacon, her dangerous- 
ness was mainly confined to the theoretical field, 
whereas her military potentialities, when compared 
to those of her opponents, were almost negligible. 

Notwithstanding the fact that then, as now, 
the Vatican was gravely concerned with Com- 
munism’s world-wide implications, it nevertheless 


limited itself to the formulation of an = anti- 
Bolshevik strategy, to be worked almost entirely 
within the boundaries of Europe, where Red 
incursions were gravest, and after a period of 
indecision about whether or not to use its Catholic 
parties it decided to support extreme Right-wing 
movements, openly becoming totalitarian in a 
totalitarianized Europe during the next twenty 
years. Thanks to this, the spectre of Bolshevism 
in Europe was made to vanish and Russia’s 
eventual downfall was apparently assured when 
in 1941 the armed might of a Fascisized continent 
was at long last hurled against the U.S.S.R. 

But the collapse of Fascism automatically 
spelled the collapse of the Vatican’s strategy. 
With the dawning of peace the Vatican found 
itself in a far more precarious situation than it 
had ever been in the recent past. Well-organized. 
determined Communist parties, which had sprung 
up everywhere, seemed to be dangerously near to 
seizing many post-war Governments; in Eastern 
Europe they actually got into power altogether, 
freezing over fifty million Catholics within their 
domains. Russia, palisaded behind a double wall 
of a dozen European and Asiatic Red countries, 
as well as behind an impenetrable iron curtain, 
had become the paramount challenger of the 
US.A., her sole peer. 

Yet, although one of the defeated, the Vatican 
was soon able to side with the victors—indeed, to 
become their chief ally. How did it do it? The 
Vatican, being once more true to itself, by accom- 
plishing one of its traditional somersaults had 
turned democratic in a democratized world. Its 
caprioling, besides having been timely chosen, had 
been skilfully and cunningly performed. It was done 
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when the Fascist Powers, although cracking, were 
not yet defeated; it was carried out by playing on 
the tear of the Allies; and it was transformed into a 
fait accompli when finally the Vatican, having in 
1943 become an important factor in the downfall 
ot Mussolini, in the following year confronted the 
Allies withia resurrected political Catholicism. 

As in 1922-23, when the Vatican, having 
definitely embarked on a policy of mutual alliance 
with Fascism, decided on the disintegration of 
the young Italian Catholic Party, thus clearly 
indicating*the path along which it had decided 
to travel, so in 1944-45 the creation of the first 
post-bellum Catholic movement in Italy was the 
first ominous indication of the new strategy which 
the Vatican had decided to follew. The Christian 
Democratic Party had become not only the new 
instrument with which the Vatican intended to 
cope with a reversed situation, but also the 
prototype upon which all subsequent Catholic 
parties were to be modelled. 

In no time political Catholicism became the 
domineering force in the ideological structure of 
the new Europe. In Italy it repeatedly defeated 
the combined forces of the Left, and now it rules 
with a velvet-gloved fist as a democratically 
disguised Right-wing authoritarianism, which in 
fact it is. In France the M.R.P. is endlessly 
supplying the ever-changing Premiers and Foreign 
Ministers. In Belgium the Christian Social Party 
(P.S.C.), besides giving Catholic Premiers, has 
been splitting the nation for years on the issue 
of the return of Catholic King Leopold. In 
Austria the Volkspartei (People’s Party) has 
become paramount. In Holland, a half-Protestant 
country, the most important Ministries have been 
and are held by Catholics. In Germany Catholics 
have banded into a redoubtable bloc, and it is no 
mere coincidence that the first President and the 
first Reich Chancellor are both devout Catholics. 
With the dawn of 1950 a Catholic was holding the 
most important office in each of the following 
countries: Austria (Dr. Leopold Figl, Chancellor), 
Belgium (Gaston Eyskens, Prime Minister), France 
(Feroged Bidault, Prime Minister; Robert 
Schuman, Foreign Minister), Germany (Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor), Ireland (John 
Costello, Prime Minister), Luxemburg (Pierre 
Dupong, Prime Minister), Netherlands (J. R. H. 
van Schaik. Vice-Premier): while, of course, in 
the Iberian peninsula Portugal's Prime Minister, 
Salazar, and Spain’s Chief of State, Franco, 
continue to hold undisputed sway, as of old. 
Thus, after only five vears. resurrected political 
Catholicism is at the head of ten European 
Governments west of the Iron Curtain. The list 
is an impressive one and speaks more than any 
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words can do of the extraordinary success of the 
Vatican’s newest strategy. 

In Eastern Europe, although Catholic political 
influence is officially considered “blotted out,” the 
Vatican’s power is exercised with more effec- 
tiveness than Communist rulers like to admit. 
Whereas practically all other anti-Red opponents 
have gone underground, the Vatican alone persists 
with unceasing pertinacity to defy the enemy 
within its very gates, thus producing a political 
frictional force which no authoritarian Govern- 
ment can ignore or even less neglect. 

These two feats, when added to other cognate 
ones, inevitably led to the strengthening of the 
unwritten alliance with the U.S.A. With the 
disappearance of the two main anti-Bolshevik 
bastions, Germany and Japan, their anti-Com- 
munist role had of necessity to be played by a 
power with equal if not bigger war potentialities 
The U.S.A., being the only country with such 
qualifications, had, ironically enough, to go on 
with the task begun by the Fascist partners. It 
was thus that, owing to the rift between Russia 
and her former Allies having turned into a cold 
war, the two hostile blocs soon had to formulate 
a new politico-military strategy in which economic 
and ideological factors were assigned a very 
important place. 

For a war, whether hot or cold, to be eifective 
needs to be fought not only with steel or economic 
boycotts, but also with ideologies. 

The U.S.A.’s weapon against the potential 
Bolshevization of Europe via economic collapse 
was the Marshall Plan, followed by the Atlantic 
Pact. The ideological one was supplied by the 
Vatican with its successfully organized political 
Catholicism, its parties being in the political field 
what Marshall Aid is in the economic. The two 
complement each other: hence the ever more 
intimate partnership between the Vatican and the 
U.S.A. as the gulf between East and West con- 
tinues to widen. In this way, while the occupation 
army of MacArthur sees to it that the Nipponic 
island is prevented from being attracted into 
the orbit of Soviet Russia, in Europe political 
Catholicism sees to it that European and Russian 
Communism is checked, with a view to paralysing 
it altogether. 

This American-Catholic partnership works 
simultaneously in the national and the international 
fields. The fact that the Tribunals for un- 
American activities and the national witch-hunt 
of the Reds in the U.S.A. were closely followed 
by the repeated condemnation of the Vatican. 
which finally culminated last July in the decree of 
excommunication against any Catholic support- 
ing or even reading Red literature, is no mere 
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coincidence. These weve the inevitable fruits of 
the co-ordination of a grand strategy worked 
out by the U.S.A. and the Vatican in accordance 
with the reciprocal assurances exchanged by 
Truman and Pius XII in August, 1947, when the 
President took the unprecedented step of pledging 
the material resources of the U.S.A. to the 
Catholic Church and “to all the forces striving for 
a moral world,” while the Pope pledged “ whole- 
hearted co-operation from God’s Church” for 
the U.S.A. in her anti-Bolshevik crusade. 

There are indications that history is repeating 
itself. As after the First World War the real or 
fictitious menace of Communism became the 
spring-board from which Right-wing totalitarian- 
ism was established in Europe, so now the same 
menace, perhaps more concrete than in the past, 
is helping the Catholic Church to consolidate 
itself, politically and spiritually, all over Europe; 


No, I don’t mean Marxism. I mean by my 
heresy the opinion that the Shakespearean plays 
(demonstrable changelings and patchwork ex- 
cepted) were written by Shakespeare of Stratford 
and not by Bacon, Oxford, or another. 

Why “heresy,” you ask? I reply: because 
today, to pass muster with intellectuals, you must 
hold that the plays were written by—well, anyone 
you like, provided it is not the “Stratford clown.” 
So, as an obstinate Stratfordian, I am by modern 
intellectual standards a heretic and out of court. 

The first favourite for the vacant throne used 
to be Bacon. Now, Baconianism being somewhat 
“blown on,” the candidate of the day appears 
to be Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford. What I am about to say “goes” for 
either hypothesis. 

Both Bacon and Oxford, on any showing, were 
scholars and courtiers, familiar with the learning 
of their time and with the great world. No one 
who knows the Novum Organum or the Essays 
can see Bacon committing a “howler.” Oxford, 
though not a philosopher like Bacon, was at least 
a university man and versed in public affairs. 
Now, my case is that the author of the plays 
constantly commits “howlers ”: that he answers 
exactly to Ben Johnson’s description of Shake- 
speare as having “small Latin and less Greek ”: 
that he knew less geography than one would 
expect of any Elizabethan courtier of the 
standing of Bacon or Oxford: that he knew of 
historv just what he could pick up from North’s 
Plutarch and Holinshed’s Chronicle, and no more: 
that. in short, while his gift of language and his 
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indeed, to penetrate as never before the very 
citadel of American Democracy. The democratic 
forces of both continents, while accepting 
political Catholicism as an ally the better to check 
Communism, seem to forget that such an 
allegiance ultimately might turn out to be as 
pernicious as a surrender of democratic principles, 
either to the forces of the Right or to those of the 
Left. 

Authoritarianism and Catholicism, even when 
reciprocally hostile, are nonetheless twin brothers. 
Both are ideologically dogmatic, intolerant, and 
totalitarian. To use the devil to cast out the devil 
has always been a dangerous affair. European 
and American democracy should not, while 
opposing one, forget the other. For the Vatican, 
as in the recent past, is out to conquer not only 
its enemies but also its friends. 


dramatic imagination were unrivalled, his know- 
ledge of the world was such as might have been 
attained by the son of a Stratford burgess, with 
no more than a grammar-school education, but 
with extensive knowledge of the London stage 
and its aristocratic patrons. 

There is abundant evidence of this in the plays. 
Would Bacon or Oxford, if they had written 
Troilus and Cressida, have made Hector of Troy 
cite Aristotle? Would Bacon or Oxford, writing 
Coriolanus, have referred to the hero’s wounds 
as showing “like graves i’ the holy churchyard ”? 
~a typical Shakespearean hyperbole, which we 
can imagine the Stratford actor-playwright tossing 
off as a tasty bit of “ham”; but historically a 
howler all the same. 

Can we imagine Bacon or Oxford, or indeed 
anyone who knew the difference between Greeks 
and Romans, populating the Athens of Timon 
with citizens bearing such un-Attic names as 
Lucius, Lucullus, Sempronius, Ventidius, and the 
rest of them? That alone, if there were nothing 
else, would be enough to prove that the poet did 
not know his way about classical antiquity. Would 
Bacon or Oxford, in Julius Caesar, have made 
the mistake of calling one of the conspirators 
against Caesar ‘‘ Decius Brutus,” when the man’s 
real praenomen was Decimus: or another “Metellus 
Cimber,” when history knews only Lucius Tillius 
Cimber? Or would Bacon or Oxford have made 
a clock strike at a period of history when the 
only clocks were water-clocks and non-strikers? 
It is, to say the least, unlikely. But the man of 
Stratford might have done it. 
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Or take Hamlet. How comes Denmark to have 
a king called Claudius, and courtiers and military 
men with such un-Teutonic names as Horatio, 
Laertes, Marcellus, Bernardo, and Francisco? 
How comes it that dawn at Elsinore * walks o’er 
the dew of yon high eastward hill,” when in fact 
there is nothing visible eastward of Elsinore 
except the waters of the Sound and the flat coast 
of Sweden? How comes it that Fortinbras of 
Norway, in order to invade Poland, has to march 
through Denmark? No _ Elizabethan courtier 
would have blundered so on European geography. 
A Stratford playwright might have. 

Again, how comes Lear, a prehistoric king of 
Britain, to have as contemporaries a king of 
France and a duke of Burgundy, and subjects 
bearing such Saxon names as Edgar, Edmund, 
and Oswald? How comes Vienna, in Measure 
for Measure, to be inhabited by ladies and 
gentlemen of exclusively Italian nomenclature, 
except a few clowns, constables, and the like, who 
are plain English—not a German name among 
them all? I refrain from running through the 
comedies. To dwell on their anachronisms would 
be pedantic. But I cannot leave out The Winter's 
Tale, in which a Greek king of Sicily, who sends 
to consult the oracle of Delphi about his domestic 
allairs, is connected with a king of Bohemia own- 
ing a sea-coast. I am well aware that at one time 
in the Middle Ages the kingdom of Bohemia did 
stretch to the Adriatic. But that was long after 
the Delphic oracle was dumb and Sicily had 
ceased to be Greek. 

Of course, your Baconian or Oxfordian has a 
ready answer. To be sure, the educated gentle- 
men of Elizabeth’s court were not so ignorant 
as to mix up Greece and Rome, or classical 
antiquity with the Middle Ages. But they had 
to be careful in writing plays to preserve their 
incognito. The profession of the stage was dis- 
reputable; and it would never have done for a 
Bacon or an Oxford to be known as a playwright. 
The plays, therefore, were deliberately fathered 
on the “Stratford clown,” and to support the 
affiliation such signs of illiteracy were put in as 
might serve the purpose. The noble author thus 
avoided giving himself away. 

Maybe! But bad scholarship really 
necessary -to the disguise? Ben Jonson was, like 
Shakespeare, a middle-class man, but he was a 
careful scholar and, when he wrote classical plays, 
never forgot his history. If Bacon or Oxford 
wanted anonymity, surely he could have had it 
without deliberately messing-up the local and 
temporal settings and exposing his work to need- 
less criticism. After all, even anonymous authors 
have some pride in their craft. 
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I leave out of account the external testimonies 
to Shakespeare’s work — Jonson’s, Barnfield’s, 


Weever's, Davies’s, Freeman's, and so on. These 
men, it will be said, were all either in the con- 
spiracy or its dupes. It seerns to me you can prove 
External evidence is just— 


anything that way. 
burked! 

What, it may be asked, has all this to do with 
Rationalism? It has this: the Shakespeare con- 
troversy illustrates the need, in every sphere, of 
that balanced criticism, the lack of which works 
such havoc in contexts more familar to us as 
Rationalists. It is fatally easy, in literary or 
historical criticism of any kind, to catalogue the 
arguments fora thesis while ignoring those which 
make against it. Shakespeare is a very good 
testing-ground. The critic needs to familiarize 
himself with all sorts of pitfalls—the right and 
wrong use of the “argument from silence”; the 
explanation of the obscure by the more obscure: 
the passion for far-fetched theories where plain 
ones will serve: the dressing-up of hypothesis as 
proof: the postulation of plain lunacy where no 
such postulate is necessary. By trying his hand 
on Shakespeare, on whose existence and reputa- 
tion no great human interests depend, the amateur 
may train himself to enter more dangerous fields 
without stumbling into extravagance. 
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Scepticism and the Search for Certainty 


The first of three talks by Stuart Hampshire, broadcast on the Third Programme in June, 1949, Reproduced by 
kind permission of the Author and the B.B.C. 


THE question is often asked: ‘* What is the use of 
philosophy? What does philosophy do?” And 
there is an answer to it: it can be shown, simply 
as a matter of historical fact, that philosophy has 
a use, at least in the sense in which mathematics 
and history or the physical sciences have uses. 


THE CRITICAL AND THE SPECULATIVE 

The more evident uses of philosophy can be 
divided, very roughly, under two heads—the 
critical and the speculative; and of these the 
critical is the more solid and the less disputed. 
As critical, the philosopher’s function is to 
discriminate as clearly possible between 
the methods used in different types of inquiry 
and to show the appropriateness or inappro- 
priateness of different methods to different 
types of problems; by such distinctions he 
clarifies the confusions which result from sup- 
posing, as we are so apt to do, that there must 
be just one infallible method of solving all 
problems, whether they are problems of 
mathematics or of experimental science, historical 
problems or moral problems. Critical philosophy, 
whether you call it logic or theory of knowledge 
or methodology, is certainly useful, even in the 
most practical sense of the word; think of the 
human effort wasted because people have not 
explicitly asked themselves whether a problem 
confronting them is a technical one or a moral 
one, or whether it is a matter of definition or a 
matter of experiment. Very often to answer this 
first logical question is so to re-formulate the 
original problem as to point the way to an easy 
solution, or even to dissolve it altogether as 
arising out of mere confusion. Or compute the 
errors and devastations which have arisen from 
assuming that we can use historical generalizations 
to predict changes in human societies as reliably 
as we can predict changes in mechanical systems. 
Aristotle remarked that it is the mark of the 
generally educated man not to expect a greater 
exactitude in any inquiry than the nature of the 
particular inquiry admits; if this is true, then 
perhaps all generally educated nen ought at some 
time to have studied logic or the theory of 
knowledge. 

Of speculative philosophy, usually found inter- 
twined with the purely critical, I shall at this stage 
say only that new sciences, and new concepts and 
methods appropriate to their peculiar problems, 
are often envisaged, and the first drafts in outline 


of them prepared, before they are actually 
established in working use; so philosophers of the 
seventeenth century suggested programmes for 
mathematical physics, and philosophers of the 
eighteenth century speculated on the outlines of a 
new science of psychology. Such initiation of new 
sciences by speculation is surely useful and even 
necessary, however radically the concepts and 
methods suggested in the original programme may 
later be revised in application after experiment. 
History suggests that it would be false economy 
to abolish all pre-experimental speculation on the 
frontiers of science; it is needed as a kind of bull- 
dozing before regular cultivation can begin. 


But this question of the use of philosophy 
could be answered in a quite different way; by 
saying simply that philosophy is a natural function 
of the human mind, as curiosity about the stars 
or about the histories of our ancestors is natural 
to the human mind. We cannot, and do not need 
to, justify every human interest by reference to 
some wider interest. Such inquiries have original 
springs of their own. It is one of these original 
springs of philosophy which I shall try to 
investigate in these three talks. There certainly 
are universal persisting questions, entangled 
usually in a complicated way with the more 
specific and changing questions of scientific 
method; I shall try to disentangle just one of these 
as it winds itself through different patterns in the 
history of philosophy. But I must first give 
warning that this will involve drastic simplifica- 
tions, and the ignoring of all complexities and 
proper qualifications. 


For Europeans, to go back to the original source 
is to go back to Socrates, the Socrates of Plato’s 
earlier dialogues. One can there, if anywhere, 
hope to see the natural, primary questions, the 
original doubts, forming themselves freely and 
with the least possible weight of inherited tech- 
nical terms; Plato is himself certainly one of the 
least naive of all writers, but he is the first of our 
line. Socrates, of course, like most of the great 
original philosophers, invented a method of his 
own—the Socratic method; it was a method of 
provoking, by means of apparently very simple 
questions, an argument which would ultimately 
lead, at least as developed by Plato, to the most 
abstruse regions of philosophy. The method con- 
sisted in taking a general term, and typically a 
moral term—such words as “courage” or 
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“temperance” or “justice” —and asking his 
friends “ what courage really is” or “ what justice 
really is.” His companions would generally begin 
to answer, as it is natural to answer such a 
quest.on, by describing some instances of actions 
which would ordinarily be called just. Socrates 
would then insist that the answer in terms of 
instances was quite irrelevant to his question, as 
he was not asking whether his companions knew 
what justice is in the sense of being able to 
recognize just actions when they occur; for of 
course they must all know what justice is in this 
ordinary sense. But it would emerge from the 
discussion that they did not know what justice is, 
or really is, in a further sense—that is, they were 
unable to state what is the property common to 
all just actions which makes them just. Unless 
they know what this common property is, and can 
abstract it from the particular instances in which 
it is manifested, they do not really know what 
justice really is, although they in fact generally 
recognize just actions when they encounter them. 
This is part of the famous Socratic paradox, that 
although we are all the time using words con- 
fidently and communicating our opinions success- 
fully, when a philosopher makes us stop to think, 
we are compelled to admit that we do not really 
know what we really mean. It was Socrates’s irony 
to confess from the beginning that he did not know 
what these important moral terms really meant, 
implying that such a confession of ignorance or 
doubt is the beginning of philosophical wisdom. 

Apart altogether from professional philosophy, 
we encounter and are disconcerted by such 
Socratic questions, with their rather irritating 
suggestion of profundity, almost every day— 
“What does freedom essentially consist in?” or 
“What does ‘democracy’ really mean?” or 
“What constitutes the beauty of a work of art?” 
where the required answers are not mere 
summaries of the normal use of the words 
“ freedom,” “ democracy,” and “ beauty,” but are 
expected to be something more than any good 
dictionary can tell us. I doubt whether there has 
ever been a time in which people generally were 
in this sense more word-conscious than they are 
today. We have been taught to be word- 
watchers, putting rings on them and tracing them 
to their nests of hidden meanings. A French 
critic, Jean Paulhan, has described this epidemic 
loss of confidence in language as a literary reign 
of terror: Socrates was in this sense the first, the 
arch-terrorist. 


ABSTRACTING ESSENTIAL PROPERTIES 
When in Socratic mood we ask, “ What does 
freedom really consist in?” or “What is 
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democracy?,” the question could be, and has been, 
expressed as, “ What is the essence of freedom 
or of democracy? ” So Socrates sought the essence 
of courage and temperance and justice. If onlv 
in the study of esthetics we can abstract the 
essential quality present in all beautiful things 
which makes them beautiful, or, in political 
philosophy, abstract the essential properties 
common to all democracies which makes them 
democratic, then and only then we shall have 
secure knowledge as opposed to a variety of 
subjective opinions. Just as the geometer—notice 
this analogy which becomes the centre of the 
whole argument—in his definitions and theorems 
states the essential properties of triangles. 
abstracted from the various particular perceived 
triangles, so the moral philosopher must abstract 
and state in definition the essential properties of 
justice; on the basis of such definitions we can 
construct a moral philosophy which is secure and 
certain, as in geometry we have a secure and 
certain science of spatial relations. Until we have 
such a securely founded and certain morality, we 
are in the general conduct of our lives in the same 
state as the primitive architects and surveyors. 
before geometry was known, who solved their 
engineering problems empirically, relying on mere 
experience, by rule of thumb; in a sense they 
knew which forms of building were possible and 
which impossible, but they did not know as 
certainly and infallibly as the modern engineer 
knows, who can refer to his science to show him 
why certain structures are impossible. So we need 
a supreme moral science to tell us why some kinds 
of conduct are right and others wrong. 

Within the Greek language there existed a@ 
fundamental distinction, which was widely used 
outside self-conscious philosophy, between what 
was good in the nature of things (@ice:) and 
what was good as a matter of law or convention 
(vow). The Greeks noticed, as moralists have 
always noticed and, alarmed by anthropology, are 
still noticing today, that our most important 
moral, political, and «esthetic terms seem to be 
used in different senses by different societies at 
different times, seem to be in this sense relative, 
to have no constant use or absolute meaning; 
what one society calls good, another calls evil. 
There is a chaos of opinions, the opinions 
evidently depending on the different constitutions 
of men under different conditions. An anxious 
uncertainty, the original philosophical doubt, 
generally afflicts men when they are sufficiently 
adult to notice the variability and subjectivity of 
their moral opinions; and one escape from this 
uncertainty nearly always suggests itself—to use 
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in constructing a moral theory the methods by 
which the geometer escapes from the variability 
and subjectivity of our sense-impressions. The 
geometer is represented as telling us what are the 
universal and essential properties of the spatial 
world, properties which are independent of the 
varying conditions of individual perceivers; so the 
moralist must tell us, in propositions no less self- 
evident and logically undeniable, what are the 
universal and essential features of the human 
condition, the essence of man and of virtue. So 
we may escape from moral doubts as from doubts 
about the real properties of the external world. 


Notice that in this argument the degrees of 
certainty of proposition come to be identified with 
degrees of reality in the subjects of these 
propositions; the argument, which is the type of 
most metaphysical arguments, proceeds as follows: 
the propositions of geometry are logically 
certain, while ordinary perceptual judgments are 
notoriously fallible; therefore the propositions of 
geometry are said to describe the real nature of 
the spatial world, as it is in itself, as opposed to 
its changing appearances. This identification of 
the different degrees of certainty of propositions 
of different types with different degrees of reality 
in the subject of the propositions is explicit in 
Plato, and is the unconcealed basis of his meta- 
physics; it is carried on (often concealed and 
unacknowledged) into most theories of knowledge 
even up to the present day, and sometimes leads 
even the most professedly anti-metaphysical 
philosophers into constructing a metaphysics, with 
degrees of reality corresponding to degrees of 
certainty. 


Following this natural pattern of argument, first 
clearly appearing in Plato, one comes to think of 
a scale of logical dependence among propositions 
as corresponding to a scale of reality in the 
subjects of the propositions: so a theory of 
knowledge necessarily becomes a metaphysics— 
that is, a reconstruction of the world from its 
ultimate elements, corresponding to the recon- 
struction of knowledge from its most certain 
foundations. This train of thought is certainly 
very natural. Any propositions which commend 
themselves to our reason, as do the propositions 
of mathematics, as logically certain beyond doubt 
or denial must be true: for what other and stricter 
criterion of truth can we demand than this? Any 
propositions which present themselves to our 
reason as less certain and more open to doubt, 
as for instance our ordinary perceptual judg- 
ments. must be less true: the next step, appearing 
self-evident, is—to be true is to correspond to 
reality; so an absolutely certain, and_ there- 
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fore absolutely true, proposition corresponds 
absolutely to reality; a less certain, and therefore 
less true, proposition corresponds less to reality. 

It seems to follow that the degrees of certainty 
of propositions represent degrees of reality of the 
subjects of the propositions. Thus all the familiar 
conclusions of philosophers about the un- 
reality of the ordinary world of sense-experience 
immediately follow. My point is that these con- 
clusions are familiar, not only in Platonism, taken 
as one example of this recurrent pattern of 
thought, but in philosophies which have their 
origin at the most widely-separated points in 
space and time. So the search for logical 
certainties in morality naturally and generally 
leads to a metaphysics. Plato clearly explains 
that his philosophy of real essences, to be 
apprehended by pure reason, which was at once 
a theory of knowledge and a metaphysics, was 
intended to arrest the drift towards scepticism, 
which he thought was undermining the private 
and political morality of the Greek world; you 
will have noticed the same fears being expressed, 
perhaps rather more dimly, today. 

In all periods of philosophy there have been 
rationalists and there have been sceptics; their 
dialogue in changing idioms makes philosophy. 
By rationalism I mean the doctrine that by pure 
mathematical or deductive reasoning, and only by 
this method, can we acquire complete and certain 
knowledge of the world: by scepticism is meant 
the doctrine that all so-called human knowledge 
is hopelessly fallible and uncertain, our opinions 
varying with changing conditions and conventions, 
and must always remain so. This central persist- 
ing conflict between rationalism and scepticism 
can be more clearly illustrated by the contrast 
between two Frenchmen, each a rounded and 
almost complete philosophy in himself—Descartes 
and Montaigne. They are the two first genuinely 
modern philosophers: and even in characteristic 
details of literary style and temper—the one 
insisting on the necessity of order and system in 
thought and exposition, the other insisting on 
lack of svstem, on loose and vivid observations— 
they exhibit the two contrasting poles which still 
attract and divide philosophers. Next month I 
shall dwell a little on the contrast, both of 
doctrine and method, which Descartes as a seeker 
for certainty, and Montaigne as sceptic, almost 
perfectly provide. STUART HAMPSHIRE. 


Those of our readers who are under thirty, and who 
may be interested in a vigorous International Youth 
Movement, should write to H. Grabowsky, Van 
Leeuwenhoeksingel 29, Delft, Holland. 
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IN October (repeated in November), Sir Arthur 
Grimble broadcast under the heading “The Calling 
of the Porpoise ” (see also The Listener, October 
20, pp. 680-681). In this he refers to a “ common 
rumour in the Gilbert Islands that certain local 
clans claim the power of porpoise-calling; but it 
is rather like the Indian rope-trick—you never 
meet anyone who has actually witnessed the 
thing.” In the broadcast he told how he was 
invited to witness an inhabitant of the Gilbert 
Islands calling the porpoises from the deep, how 
the porpoises came eventually in answer to the 
call into the shallow waters on the beach, there 
to be caught by the islanders and killed for the 
sake of their flesh. Sir Arthur ended his broad- 
cast with the almost pathetic complaint that few 
people believed his story—or could be expected 
to believe it. 

Now, the Gilbert Islands are a long way away, 
and the only proof we could have of the truth 
of such a story must be looked for in the sworn 
statements of visitors to the islands (and these 
are few), especially of those who are privileged 
to witness the ceremony (and these are fewer 
still). It is, however, of interest to speculate on 
the degree of probability, and this will invoke 
three questions: Do porpoises hear? Do they 
use calls which could be imitated and to which 
they would respond? Are there any known 
instances of animals responding to human beings 
imitating their calls? Since it is possible to 
answer all three questions in the affirmative, the 
probability of Sir Arthur Grimble’s story being 
substantially true is considerably increased. 

The bulk of a porpoise’s life, as one writer has 
put it, like the bulk of an iceberg, lies principally 
beneath the surface of the water. Our knowledge 
of the behaviour of porpoises has, however, been 
greatly extended of late years, and particularly 
as a result of the observations made at the 
Marine Studios in Florida, where these and other 
marine animals are kept in captivity. The 
porpoise is a mammal, returned to the sea, its 
ancestors having almost certainly been quadruped 
and terrestrial. Marvellously adapted to a com- 
pletely aquatic life, there is littke doubt that when 
the full story of its sense-organs is investigated 
and written it will, judging from the little 
already known to us, be one of the most 
fascinating in the annals of marine biology. For 
the moment, however, we are compelled to do 
a fair amount of guessing. 

One thing seems certain, at any rate, that 
although a porpoise uses its eyes to some extent, 
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its world is largely one of sound, and the indica- 
tions are that it hunts by sound and that com- 
munication between individual porpoises is by the 
transmission and reception of sound. It is over 
a hundred years now since the first published 
accounts were given by sea-going travellers of 
the cries or calls of porpoises. We need, however, 
go no further back than 1940, since when the 
major observations have been put on record. In 
that year, Arthur F. McBride, writing in Natural 
History (New York), described the noises heard 
in the Marine Studios: “A sharp whistling was 
clearly evident in the corridors surrounding the 
circular tank . . several of the animals chasing 
a live fish would be whistling excitedly . . . the 
young one whistling loudly, the parent frequently 
answering her.” 

Confirmatory observations on other species in 
the Western Atlantic were given in Nature 
(London), in 1947, by Dr. B. Kullenberg, of 
Sweden, and Dr. F. C. Fraser, of the British 
Museum (Natural History), both scientists of 
considerable sea-going experience. Finally, 
quotations may be given from the last of several 
publications in recent years describing the 
researches of William E. Schevill and Barbara 
Lawrence, who listened-in, with an under-water 
microphone, to shoals of porpoises in the 
estuary of the St. Lawrence River. Against the 
background of “ strong currents, shoals, tide rips, 
and _ traffic,’ they heard “high-pitched resonant 
whistles and squeals, varied with ticking and 
clucking sounds slightly reminiscent of a string 
orchestra tuning up, as well as mewing and 
occasional chirrups.”. The authors later remark 
that “ the loquaciousness contrasts markedly with 
most terrestrial herd mammals and compares with 
such chatterboxes as monkeys and man.” 

Finally, Schevill and Lawrence draw attention 
to the considerable difference in sounds made by 
other species of cetaceans and suggest that it may 
ultimately e possible to identify whales, 
porpoises, and dolphins at sea by listening-in 

The third question still remains to be answered, 
and here we are on less certain ground. There are 
those who possess the ability to mimic faithfully 
the sounds of birds and beasts; and these people 
can call, and the animals will answer and draw 
closer to them. It has been said that one of the 
most successful rat-catchers could clear a building 
by sitting at one of the rat holes and “ talking” 
the rat language: and if it is true there is little 
reason to doubt the porpoise-calling. 
MAuRICE BURTON. 
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THE Annual Dinner and Reunion of the Rationalist 
Press Association will be held on Thursday, May 18, 
at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London. 
This year the usual Dance is to be omitted from the 
proceedings, but there will be ample opportunity for 
social intercourse after dinner, It has been found 
possible to reduce the price of tickets to 15s, each, 
and, as accommodation is limited, early application for 
tickets is advisable. 

The fifth Annual Conference of the Rationalist 
Press Association has been fixed for August 4-8, 
1950, at Magdalen College, Oxford, the subject chosen 
being “* New Challenges to Rationalism in Religion 
and Philosophy,” studies will be given of 
Existentialism, Karl Barth, Modern Romanism, etc. 
Terms for full board will be £5 5s. for members and 
t6 6s. for those who are not members of the Associa- 
tion, For attendance at the lectures only the fee will 
be £2 2s. 

* * * 

Mr. S, G. Green, who gave up the secretaryship of 
the South Place Ethical Society in 1944, is now retir- 
ing, Owing to continued ill-health, from his director- 
ships of the Rationalist Press Association and C. A. 
Watts & Co, Ltd. He has been a director of 
the R.P.A. since 1934, and of Watts & Co. since 1939. 
Mr. Green has rendered invaluable service to the 
Rationalist Movement; in particular as adviser to the 
R.P.A. on all matters relating to business and finance. 
Throughout the war he was a pillar of strength, and 
always at hand for consultation on the many urgent 
problems that had to be dealt with during that difficult 
period. Al! those who know S. G. Green and have 
worked with him will wish him a speedy improvement 
in health and a long and happy retirement. 

The announcement that owing to the present 
economic difficulties the Strand Magazine is to cease 
publication with the March number must have been 
received with surprise and regret by many readers 
of the older generation, who had come to regard it 
as an institution that nothing could disturb. Few 
magazines of its kind, with its brilliant stories, short 
and long, including the famous Sherlock Holmes 
series, and its copiously illustrated biographies of 
eminent men, can boast so remarkable a group of 
contributors as the Strand Magazine, which has 
included such distinguished names as Conan Doyle, 
Rudyard Kipling, H. G. Wells, W. W.. Jacobs, 
A. E. W. Mason, Grant Allen, and others. 

« * * 

Another regrettable announcement of a similar kind 
relates to the magazine Horizon, devoted to literature 
and art and founded ten years ago by Mr. Peter 
Watson, Mr. Cyril Connolly (who has edited the 
magazine since its inception), and Mr. Stephen 
Spender. Horizon is to be suspended for a year and 
will be revived only if conditions seem favourable. 
Among the factors which have brought about its 
collapse the Editor includes the apathy of the reading 
public. 

The foregoing items of news remind us forcibly of 
our own financial difficulties and worries. Though 
many of our readers have responded willingly and 
generously to our appeals for help, our Sustentation 
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Fund grows but slowly, and the amount subscribed 
to date still falls very far short of requirements. To 
those of our readers who have not yet contributed 
we venture to make yet another appeal, again empha- 
sizing the formidable problem that confronts us in 
view of the present economic situation and the rising 
costs of production, and of our need of their assistance 
if our Journal is to remain at its present level and 
price. 

Readers may remember an advertisement which 
appeared in this and other journals which asked 
* sincere Rationalists in all countries who are prepared 
to turn their hands to a congenial task ” to write to 
a Box No, given. Before accepting this advertisement we 
requested the advertiser to give us full details of the 
purpose of his advertisement. He replied that he 
wished to enlist the services of Rationalists who were 
prepared to co-operate with him in compiling a 
Rational Dictionary of Philosophy. On this assur- 
ance. the advertisement was accepted. Having received 
numerous complaints from readers who answered the 
advertisement that they have had communications 
from various Fascist organizations, and having seen 
samples of the literature distributed, we now regret 
very much that the advertisement appeared in our 
columns. We wrote to the advertiser, who replied 
that evidently a co-worker had made use of the 
addresses for ‘“ his particular purposes.” He offers 
his regrets for any inconvenience caused to our 
correspondents. 

* 

For the fifth year in succession the British Social 
Council and the Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion are organizing a joint Conference on the Family. 
This will again be held at Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, W.C. 1, on Thursday and Friday, February 2 
and 3, and will be entitled ‘* People and Planning.” 
The subject for consideration will be the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Population and the speakers 
will be the Earl of Cranbrook, who will open the 
Conference with a general talk on the Report, Prof. 
Brinley Thomas, Prof. W. A. Robson, and Dr, C. P. 
Blacker, General Secretary of the Eugenics Society. 
There will be fewer speeches this year, and more time 
will be available fo: questions and discussion at the 
end of each session. Further information and tickets 
(members of either Association. 10s., non-members, 
15s.) may be cotained from the British Social Hygiene 
Council, Tavistock House North, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C. 1 

* * 

It is with great regret that we have to record the 
death, on August 6 last, of Mr. H. W. Shawcross, M.A., 
of Nice, France, the news having only recently reached 
us. Mr. Shawcross was a very generous supporter ot 
the Rationalist Press Association during the thirty years 
he had been a member, and his death is a great loss 
to the movement. We offer our sympathy to his 
widow, Mrs. Marie Shawcross. 

We also regret to report the death of Mr. Thomas 
Dixon, of Pontardawe, Glamorgan, who had been a 
member of the Rationalist Press Association since 1920. 
The cremation took place at Pontypridd Crematorium 
on December 12 last, when a secular service was con- 
ducted by Mr. R. H. Rosetti on behalf of the National 
Secular Society and the R.P.A. 
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Rationalism Old and New 


JULIEN BENDA is the watchdog of rationalism. 
Long before his book La Trahison des Clercs (on 
the relation between writers and politics) set the 
literary dovecotes a-flutter, he had come out as 
an uncompromising critic of Bergson, then at the 
height of his fame. He has never wavered in his 
opposition to the so-called philosophy of intuition 
and its numerous offspring. Now, at the age of 
eighty, he returns to the subject in a pamphlet 
published in Paris under the title La Crise du 
Rationalisme (The Crisis of Rationalism). 

This is a short but carefully-documented 
account of some present-day trends in French 
philosophical thought. Although the writers to 
whose work Benda refers are for the most part 
French, only two English names being mentioned 

Bertrand Russell and Sir James Jeans (wrongly 
described as grand savant Americain)—the prob- 
lems they raise concern Rationalists everywhere. 
With relentless logic Benda exposes the claims of 
one system after another falsely parading as 
rationalist under such names as frans-rationalisme. 
sur-rationalisme, rasionalisme moderne, and what 
not. 

He begins by clearing up certain misconceptions 
as to what “classical” rationalism is and is not. 
This he does in the form of answers to an 
imaginary indictment by its enemies and de- 
tractors. Some of the counts in the indictment 
are: scientific rationalism believes in absolute 
truths; it is narrow, unadventurous, static, re- 
placing the living movement of thought with dead 
formulas; its ideas of space and time, as also of 
causality and determinism in nature, are no longer 
accepted by modern physicists; the principles on 
which it rests vary with technical progress, time, 
and place. 

To all of which Benda replies that rationalism. 
in so far as it is scientific, does nor believe in any 
absolute truths: it is always ready to abandon a 
position, which experience shows to be untenable, 
for another. In this sense it is dynamic, not 
static. But its critics, Benda explains, mean 
something quite different—a thought that has no 
fixity at all, that lives in a perpetual “ anxiety ” 
(Bachelard) or in a continual contradiction with 
itself (Hegel and Dialectical Materialism). Such 
a state of mind, says Benda, is not thought at all, 
and certainly not rational thought. 

But while its findings are open to revision, 
reason is not: reason is the constant factor in all 
scientific thought. We must not confuse the 
function with its application. This is where 
Brunschvicge (of whom we shall hear more 
presently) has gone wrong’ In his view, reason 


can triumph over the growing difficulties with 
which it is faced only by changing its character, 
as has been done, according to him, in the new 
physics. Benda, on the other hand, maintains 
that the changes to which these revolutionaries 
point as evidence of the inadequacy of reason are 
merely refinements and improvements in_ its 
application. The principles on which rationalism 
rests have been evolved as the result of man’s 
struggle with nature extending over millions of 
years. Their empirical origin is not disputed by 
any scientist. Man has adopted them because he 
found them of practical advantage to him; and 
reason, which is the art of drawing correct con- 
clusions from the premises, has not changed in 
its essentials from the days of Euclid and 
Archimedes. Once these principles have come 
into existence under the action of experience, 
they no longer depend on experience but are 
needed to interpret experience. “ Experience,” 
says Meyerson (quoted by Benda), “is of use to 
man only if he reasons.” As Benda puts it, the 
sceptre has passed from experience to reason. 

Nothing could be further from the truth, how- 
ever, than the statement that reason substitutes 
thought for experience. Abstraction is necessary 
for the purpose of establishing the regularities 
which underlie change and without which there 
can be no science. The principle of causality is 
an essential part of reason. Atomic physics may 
limit its application, but no less a scientist than 
Einstein, Benda reminds us, has declared: 

It may be doubted whether it is possible .. . 
to construct a representation [of these phenomena] 
where the initial state of a system determines 
its subsequent states, and whether the search for it 
is useful or practical; but one cannot a priori 
deny this possibility without abandoning the 
scientific attitude which is so intimately linked 
with the requirements of our reason. 

Again, it is not true to say that space-time has 
done away with space and time, because the one 
conception is contained in the other and can be 
understood only in terms of the other. In any case, 
as Benda explains in a_ footnote, the meta- 
physician’s time (e.g., Bergson’s “ durée”) is not 
the scientist's, whether in the old or the new 
form. 

In the second half of his pamphlet Benda 
examines in greater detail some of these systems 
of so-called rationalism, which include Bergson, 
Bachelard, Gonceth, Ruyer, Brunschvicg, and, 
last but not least, Marxism. We can here only 
glance at one or two. 

First comes Bergson. 


Bergson never admitted, 
Benda remarks, to having broken away from 
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rationalism; on the contrary he wished, or so he 
said, to extend and perfect it—hence the name he 
gave his system of ‘rans-rationalisme. But his 
notion of reality as Change, to be known 
intuitively and in no other way, is mysticism, 
objects Benda. Nor is Bergson able to bridge 
the gap between intuition and intelligence (which 
is retained though in a minor réle). All such 
explanations as that intuition “turns on itself,” 
“ reverses itself,” and so on, Benda brushes aside 
as mere metaphors. 

Brunschvicg (who is beginning to be talked 
about over here) calls for a fresh “ orientation of 
rationalism.” He would capture the “ incessant 
flight of sense images” by a thought “ without 
concepts.” (The cloven hoof of Bergson peeps 
out here.) Things do not exist in their own right 
but only trom “ the point of view of the subject” 
(i.e., the observer), aided by all the means that 
history and psychology place at his command. 
What he wants is the reality “in its totality,” 
which alone puts him among the metaphysicians. 
According to Benda, this rising star of the 
Sorbonne is no rationalist at all but an “ ardent 
romantic.” 

Finally, we have Marxism. Benda concedes it 
was the first to treat economic phenomena in a 
scientific spirit, though he also thinks their im- 
portance has been too exclusively stressed. 
What interests him, however, is not the 
economics of Dialectical Materialism but its 
dialectic. It claims to have superseded the 
older rationalism because, unlike that, it 
accounts for a reality that is incessant 
movement and merges itself in the historic 
process. As this union with historic Becoming, 
retorts Benda, must preclude any objective view 
of it, it is not a new form of rationalism but the 
absence of rationalism—a mystical attitude, in 
short. Whenever Marxism has to deal with 
concrete situations, such as the Feudal Age or 
the Capitalist regime, it proceeds to take them out 
of the stream of historic Becoming, to trace causes 
and effects and draw conclusions from premises 
in exactly the same way as any other scientific 
thinker would do. Pure “ becoming” is as un- 
thinkable as is Bergson’s pure “duration.” The 
découpages (or “cutting-up” of experience) 
which Marxism unsuccessfully seeks to suppress 
are a necessary condition of rational thought, 
including its own. 

Despite all their divergencies, especially of 
application—Catholic, Existentialist, Marxian— 
there is a depressing sameness about all these 
types of pseudo-rationalism. They share a com- 
mon distrust of reason (as usually understood), 
a common drift towards the mystical. They are 
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all trying to pull themselves up by their boot 
straps. No wonder Benda is moved to exclaim : — 
The spectacle of the spirit condemned to remain 
locked within its nature despite its thirst to get 
cut has about it something of the pathetic. If 1 
were God I would pity men from the bottom of 

my heart, 


In defending the primacy of reason, Benda is 
careful to point out that there are limits to reason 
even in the realm of science. He quoted 
de Broglie to the effect that the day is not distant 
when nuclear physics, exploring ever deeper into 
the structure of matter, will reach a point where 
we shall no longer be able to follow. Nor can he 
see, with Bergson and Brunschvicg, the human 
brain, which has not changed in 3,000 years, 
expanding sufficiently to cope with the infinite 
complexity and elusiveness of the universe as 
modern science reveals it. This, according to him, 
constitutes the “ Crisis of Rationalism.” “It calls 
for a stoicism,” concludes Benda, “ which, I avow 
—but it is a matter of temperament—appears to 
me stamped with greater dignity than the 
Messianism, a little puerile, of the other view.” 

An unsympathetic critic might remark that 
Benda almost seems to hug his chains; but his 
conclusion, however forbidding and austere, is 
one no Rationalist gua Rationalist can escape. 

A. D. COHEN. 
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The Open Window 


DurING the Christmas season our newspapers— 
in common, of course, with the B.B.C.—were so 
engrossed in serving up the Story of Bethlehem 
with Fundamentalist trimmings that I was greatly 
encouraged to find at least one journal—The 
Observer (December 25)—employing the contem- 
plative period of the winter solstice in reflections 
on the basic issue raised by the story in relation 
to the modern world. My appreciation of this 
exception is hardly lessened by the fact that 
The Observer inclines to the side of the angels. 
Admitting that by the standards of church 
membership and prevailing beliefs we can hardly 
rank nowadays as a Christian nation, it attributes 
to us a conviction that our cherished ways of 
life and our democratic freedom and tolerance 
are “somehow connected with respect for the 
values of religion.” And it supports this con- 
viction by the simple device of labelling the 
higher social and individual values as religious. 
For example: “The free society rests on respect 
for persons; and persons have claim to no more 
respect than they can enforce unless some of the 
teachings of religion about the nature and worth 
of persons are valid.” 
Science and Religion 

| am tempted to make a caustic comment or 
two on this type of argument, but as The 
Observer acknowledges the secularist’s claim that 
Christian authorities have often sponsored a quite 
different attitude, by persecuting heretics, support- 
ing proud princes, obstructing the rise of free 
institutions, and treating the mass of human 
beings as worthy only of strict guidance and 
discipline, it will be more profitable to turn to 
the suggestion that “in securing the foundations 
of the free society, we must seek to enlist 
science and religion not as enemies, but as allies.” 
The functions of science in this partnership are 
rather limited: “Science is needed to provide 
the resources for lifting men out of ignorance and 
want; and needed also to extend the range of 
human thought.” And in The Observer's opinion, 
science is not to be trusted to do even that by 
itself. “Science divorced from religious feeling,” 
we are told, “tends to be callous and reckless, 
treating human beings as tools for experiment 
and never Knowing where to stop.” You may well 
wonder, as I do, where in the history of science 
and in the biographies of men of: science The 
Observer finds evidence for this fantastic con- 
ception. We may wonder, too, why The Observer 
has overlooked the ideal of scientific truthfulness, 


which represents a value that religion has not 
always, shall we say, appreciated to the full. 
While it is a sign of grace that science and 
secularism should have been mentioned as an 
alternative to the purely religious outlook on 
world problems, | wish The Observer a closer 
acquaintance with the spirit and method of 
science and a_ better understanding of the 
difference between science and what has been 
done with science by people charged with religious 
feeling. 


What Is Christianity? 

Another sign of grace appears — perhaps 
more unexpectedly — in The Times Literary 
Supplement (December 9). A leading article, after 
discussing the influence upon Christian thought 
of Dean Milman and making the remarkable 
statement that * Biblical criticism has turned out 
to be one of the most useful weapons of Christian 
apologetics and is zealously employed by many 
{including the Bishop of Birmingham?] who a 
century ago would have regarded it as the work 
of the devil,” makes the following interesting 
comment on the Dean’s views that the Christian 
life is primarily a life of action and that the 
essentials of the Christian faith are “a few 
simple truths 


Taken to extreme lengths, these views may 
easily degenerate into an arid naturalism which 
dismisses mystical experience as a morbid aber- 
ration and reduces morality to the status of an 
enlightened calculation of self-interest. But they 
are also the protection against two of the most 
formidable enemies of religion—superstition and 
sentimentality. One of the less happy consequences 
of the conversion of the _ intelligentsia to 
Christianity, a process which seems to be under 
way throughout Western Europe, is a violent reac- 
tion against the practical and rational elements 
of the Christian faith. Eschatology is extremely 
important, but it is also dangerously good fun 
for intellectuals tired of the shibboleths of 
middle-class liberalism. The brand of  supra- 
rational, authoritarian Christianity, merging inte 
existentialism, which is now in vogue, requires 
precisely the corrective which the writings of Mil- 
man, with his firm insistence on the simplicity of 
Christian doctrine and the essentially practical 
character of Christian morals, supplies. 


The simplicity of Christian doctrine is, of 
course, illustrated by the extreme difficulty 
Christians find in agreeing about the doctrine.* 


* You will find other illustrations in the sixpenny 
pamphlet Catholicism Today, which reproduces the 
recent Times correspondence on co-operation between 
the Roman and non-Roman Churches. 
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Even the writer’s condemnation—which I endorse 
—of superstition and sentimentality in religion 
will not be echoed by every Christian; does not 
the B.B.C. make free use of both in propagating 
Christianity? So frank an analysis of the muddle 
of Christian thought may weli haunt the pro- 
Christian mind with the suspicion that science not 
only offers the only cure for superstition and 
sentimentality in religion but also provides the 
final answer to the question: ‘What is 
Christianity?” which Christians find impossible 
to answer to their own satisfaction or anybody 
else’s. 


Superstition and Sentimentality 


As an example of superstition and sentimen- 
tality, what could be better than this extract from 
a tract by Admiral of the Fleet Lord Tovey, 
published by the World’s Evangelical Alliance?:— 


I referred earlier to the belief I had in prayer. 
May | tell you of a particular experience of my 
own. It was during the pursuit of the Bismarck 
—a fascinating operation! One moment we 
seemed sure of getting her, and soon afterwards 
there didn’t seem a hope. Finally, the Bis- 
marck was hamstrung by a torpedo from an 
aircraft of the F.A.A. from H.M.S. Ark Royal 
and it only remained for me to go in in the 
morning with the King George V and the Rod- 
ney and finish her off. Although damaged 
below water the Bismarck’s gunnery was 100 
per cent efficient, and if you had asked any 
experienced naval officer what would be the result 
of our engagement in the morning he would 
almost certainly have said: ‘* You will sink her 
all right, but one or both of your ships wil be 
seriously damaged.’ Just before I took the ships 
into action I went down to my fore-bridge cabin 
and went down on my knees to pray for guidance 
and help. I suddenly felt as if all responsibility 
had been taken off my shoulders and 1 knew 
everything would be all right. We engaged th> 
Bismarck and sank her, and she did not score 
a single hit on any of our ships. To my mind 
there is only one possible explanation, 


It would have been such a consolation to those 
doomed to go down with the Bismarck to 
know that the affair was arranged between God 
and Admiral Tovev. 


How True! 

The following extracts, from the News 
Chronicle and the Wimbledon Boro’ News, 
respectively, show that with the clergy, in spite of 
everything, truth sometimes breaks through:— 


The Rev. J. M. Cartwright, of Holy Trinity 
Church, Weston-super-Mare: “‘If you want a 
carriage to yourself when next you travel by train, 
try wearing a clerical collar and sitting in a 
corner seat on the platform side. People will 
quickly move away to another carriage. It seems 
to me one more proof of the gap that yawns 
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between the Church and the common man and 
woman.” 


Speaking at a Forest Hill Brains Trust, Canon 
T. P. Stevens said there should be more reason 
in religion. 

* Faith may comfort me, but it’s not much 
good to the general public. That is where all 
branches of the Christian Church go astray,” 
he said. 

“ At a meeting of clergymen this morning 1 
heard quoted Isaiah and Isaac, Rebecca and 
Sarah. 1 don’t know who they are. 

* A great deal more could be done if we could 
be more rational. Most of us are half daft when 
it comes to religion—including clergymen.” 
PROTONIUS. 


ROBERT EISLER 


Tue death is reported on December 17 of Dr. 
Robert Eisler, one of the most industrious and 
original students in our generation of the problem 
of Christian origins. 

Eisler was a many-sided man—an economist 
and a historian as well as a Biblical critic. By 
birth an Austrian Jew, he was interned at 
Dachau after Hitler’s occupation of Austria in 
1938. The conditions he endured in that notorious 
concentration camp impaired his health and 
shortened his life. Influential friends were able 
to buy him out of Hitler's Reich and to bring 
him to England, where he settled at Oxford. In 
1940 he sulfered a fresh internment as an “alien 
enemy ” in the Isle of Man: but this was of short 
duration, and he ended his days in peaceful retire- 
ment, first at Oxford, then in the country. 

Eisler is best known to Rationalists by his two 
books, The Messiah Jesus and John the Baptist, 
first published in England in 1931, and The 
Enigma of the Fourth Gospel, first published in 
1938. The ‘irst is a bold attempt to reconstruct 
the true story of Christian origins on the basis 
of pagan and Jewish documents, and especially 
of the Old Russian version of Josephus, discovered 
in 1866. The second presents an ingenious 
theory of the Fourth Gospel as the work of a 
Jewish ex-high priest who concocted it at the 
ripe age of a hundred! Eisler was undoubtedly 
a Rationalist, as free from Jewish as from 
Christian orthodoxy, and with an_ extensive 
knowledge of the highways and byways of 
religious history. He often failed to grasp the 
difference between history and historical fiction— 
between solid evidence and plausible speculation. 
But his speculations contain many nuggets of fact 
invaluable to the inquirer: and his enthusiasm for 
any theory he happened to advocate from time to 
time made him a delightful man to know. 

ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 
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RUSSIA AND SCIENCE 


Sovier Genetics. By Julian Huxley, F.R.S. Chatto 
and Windus, x+245 pp., including 2 pp. Biblio- 
graphy and 6 pp. Index. 8s. 6d. 


The twenty years from 1930 to 1950 have seen a steady 
change in the, policy of the Soviet Government towards 
scientific research and towards intercourse with other 
nations, The: connection is obvious. Science is a 
product of Western Europe and it cannot develop in 
Russia on the lines it has followed in the past if 
intercourse with Western Europe is cut off. This 
intercourse began to be cut off in 1930 and, if we 
exclude such pantomime presentations as that of the 
Academician Glushchenko, who was recently des- 
patched to England to teach us genetics, intercourse 
has now ceased. Side by side with this amputation 
the Soviet Government began to undertake the control 
oft science. Naturally those branches of science which 
seemed to have social and political bearings were 
ittacked first. Genetics is a highly dialectical and 
thoroughly materialistic science. But it has been 
wholly invented since the death of Marx and Engels. 
its experimental methods and achievements are not 
ipparently well understood by Mr. Stalin. And un- 


fortunately it does not square with all the applications 
of the Marxist philosophy as now understood in Mos- 
cow. It was therefore given priority and pre-eminence 
in the honourable list of ideas requiring discipline by 
the Sovict Government, 

Many of the details of the process by which the 
teaching of the modern science of heredity and the 


practices of plant and animal breeding have been 
*xtirpated in Russia are already well known. The 
murder of the leading scientists in this field—Vavilov, 
Levitsky, Karpechenko, Levit, Agol—is no _ longer 
lenied, The action of the Communist Party in Russia 
in authorizing the dismissal of members of the Academy 
of Sciences who did not agree with it has been pub- 
fished abroad in official translations by the Soviet 
Government itself. The slippery subterfuges' of Com- 
munists in this country who attempt to evade the issue 
hus forced on all believers in the liberty of human 
thought has been exposed by Langdon Davies in a 
fucid account of the controversy (Russia Puts the 
Clock Beck), which is scientifically correct in principle 
ind in detail. And finally the whole documentary 
history has been published by an accomplished 
historian’ of science, Prof. Conway Zirkle, in Philadel- 
phia (Death of a Science in Russia), 

It might be asked: What remains to be done? 
Undoubtedly a great deal. Public knowledge of the 
great principles of biology discovered in the last 
hundred years does not exist in this country. Millions 
have passed examinations in a subject going by that 
name. Thousands can discuss its frills and trimmings 
n small assemblies. But very few understand what it 
s all about. In these circumstances our great Marxist 
iuthorities, Prof. Haldane and Prof. Bernal, frequently 
sxplain everything that happens, and will no doubt 
continue to explain everything that will happen, to the 
satisfaction of true believers whose knowledge of 
genetics is confined to what Prof. Haldane and Prof. 
Bernal tell them. In these circumstances, therefore, 
a book by Julian Huxley on Soviet Genetics is worth 
having. Huxley gives a sufficient account of the 
foundations of genetics, of the history of the con- 


troversy, and. of his personal knowledge of the men 
who have played a part in it to enable us to see the 
story as a whole, to see how science, politics, and 
personalities have interacted in the unfamiliar world 
of Soviet Russia. 

It is an abominable story and a tragic story, and 
one, which threatens us in our daily lives. But it also 
has elements of profound intellectual interest. For 
the sake of these it should be closely studied, and it 
doubtless will be studied in greater and greater detail 
tor many years to come, as a document in the history 
of these times, C. D. DaRLINGTON. 


PERNICIOUS IDEAS 


FREEDOM IN EpucaTion. By Elizabeth Byrne Ferm. 

Lear, New York. 203 pp. $2.75. 
The author of this book was born at Galva, Illinois, 
in 1857, when that town was a pioneer settlement. 
After sundry experiences she took up teaching on the 
lines advocated by Froebel; but having a will and mind 
of her own she was not content to employ Froebelian 
practices which covertly controlled a child’s develop- 
ment instead of allowing it free play. Wherever she 
opened a kindergarten she removed all restrictions that 
tended to shape the human “ plants ” committed to 
her care, and would probably claim that in her capacity 
as gardener she merely supplied them with the water 
of life. Her work seems to have reached its culmina- 
tion at the Modern School, Stelton, New Jersey, where 
her * playhouse ” methods found scope in the arts 
and crafts. She retained an interest in this school up 
to the time of her death in 1944, 

In this country such work as Elizabeth Ferm under- 
took has long been fairly common in small social clubs 


-run by kind-hearted individuals who sought to provide 


the ragamuffins of the industrial towns with an alterna- 
tive to playing in the streets. The children attended 
so long as they could smash the furniture, draw lewd 
pictures on the walls, indulge in gangster hooliganism, 
steal everything that was movable, and overawe anyone 
who tried to interfere. These clubs often drove their 
superintendents to distraction, for they could not per- 
ceive, as Elizabeth Ferm did, that destruction is 
educational, that mural decoration is creative activity, 
that gangsterism has co-operative values, that stealing 
brings its own remorse and correction, and that over- 
awing is an expression of innate power. Elizabeth 
Ferm was always learning from the children, learning 
how to let them be self-active. She did not teach them; 
she allowed them to teach her: and she philosophized 
over all the baby prattlings that disclosed to her the 
operations of the child mind. Formal training in the 
techniques of living and of earning a living seems to 
have had no place in her way of thought. She believed 
education to be “ the development of self-knowledge, 
self-consciousness through spontaneous self-activity.” 
There should be no supervision, no guidance, no cor- 
rection, because the application of these externals tends 
to hamper the child in the exercise of his own power. 
In common with many other so-called progressive 
teachers, Elizabeth Ferm was of the opinion that when 
a child is self-active he is creating—not doodling or, 
as some would say, “ mucking about.” ‘* Through his 
creation he develops a knowledge of himself as a 
creator. At the same time he recognizes that every 
visible form exists and is manifested through and by 
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means of the spiritual impulse indwelling in the thing 
itself.” And so on. 

It is possible to appreciate the fine nature, good 
intentions, and indomitable character of this educa- 
tional pioneer and yet be quite certain that her ideas 
are pernicious. They enable every incompetent teacher 
to justify his incompetence and they provide him with 
a stock of defensive arguments that sound like high 
philosophy. They encourage teachers to claim that 
their deficiencies are virtues and to cash in on their 
ineptitudes, It is a matter for serious reflection that 
these ideas are now spreading in this country via the 
training-colleges, and that officials of the Ministry of 
Education and of County Councils are pressing the 
more realistic teachers to put the ideas into practice. 
Hence the increasing number of children unable to 
read, write, and cipher, unwilling to concentrate on any 
task that doesn’t suit their fancy, and equally unwilling 
to accept any of the disciplines that our civil life 
requires of all. Parents are very wise in strongly pro- 
testing against the introduction of these do-as-you- 
please, or ‘ creative. self-activity,’ methods of educa- 
tion, especially when such innovations are pressed into 
service by people who take care that their own children 
are coaxed, coached, and drilled to pass examinations 
that lead to the universities, where they can continue to 
be tutored for well-paid professional occupations. 

C. T. SMITH. 


THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION 


Tue OriGins OF MoperN Science, By Herbert Butter- 
field. Bell and Sons, 217 pp., including 3 pp. 
Bibliography and 3 pp. Index, 10s. 6d. 


In a course of lectures delivered in the University last 
year the Professor of Modern History at Cambridge 
has made a survey of the gradual change in outlook 
from the Christian-Aristotelianism of the Middle Ages 
to that of Western European science. He sees this 
process culminating in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, and he assiens to that period an importance in 
history far exceeding the Renaissance: our present 
civilization owes more to the scientific revolution than 
to the Greco-Roman heritage. Weightily expounded 
by a professional historian, this thesis may now reach 
elementary history-teaching. 

Prof. Butterworth’s treatment consists in giving a 
series of bird’s-eye views on selected periods and topics 
of the years 1300-1800. Thus Chapter IV describes the 
climate of opinion in astronomy during the century 
following the publication of the work of Copernicus, 
and Chapter XI provides a clear general account of 
chemical ideas during the eighteenth century, On the 
few occasions when he concerns himself with scientific 
details the author certainly achieves an adequate 
accuracy, and a number of his emphases and assess- 
ments are instructive. While Prof. Butterworth may 
well convince students of history that he fully appre- 
ciates the scientific revolution, the present volume will 
certainly not satisfy practical scientists, A distinctly 
medieval-scholastic attitude pervades the book. This is 
not a necessary consequence of the general philoso- 
phical evaluation attempted in it—as is shown, say, 
by a comparison with Russell or Whitehead’s writings 
of that kind. But, of course, there is no a priori reason 
why an author should sympathize with the aims and 
methods of the scientific revolution, and it is a most 
equivocal assessment of it which is provided here. 

A longer review would be needed fully to establish 
this tone in the lectures, but the following features 
may be indicative. Apart from a mention of the 
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telescope there is little account of Galileo’s positive 
contributions, although in two pages devoted to his 
Dialogues we are carefully told what he failed to 
achieve. As a result * we can better understand also, 
if we cannot condone, the treatment which Galileo 
had to suffer from the Church for a presumption 
which . . . he had certainly displayed in more ways 
than one” (p. 64). A similarly apologetic reference 
to Bruno’s burning at the hands of the Inquisition 
occurs on p. 56. Later (p. 66) a studied attempt is 
made to play down the clash between early efforts at 
the acquisition of secular knowledge and the established 
orthodoxy of the Church, and we are told that * that 
thing which we call science and which might rather 
be called natural philosophy was first and foremost 
a series of ancient texts upon which one commentary 
after another would be compiled often by people 
writing, so to speak, at a desk.’’ Only an Aristotelian 
could venture such an historical identification. Not 
surprisingly, then, a whole chapter is devoted to 
Francis Bacon and Descartes, although the twelve 
pages allotted the former fail to show what specific or 
general scientific advances resulted from his writings. 
It was Lytton Strachey who acidly remarked that 
Francis Bacon died as a result of the one scientific 
experiment he attempted. 

Altogether, the present writer finds the volume a 
most unfortunate one even for undergraduates in the 
Arts. They would obtain a far clearer and distinctly 
more accurate picture of scientific origins and methods 
from, say, Prof. Conant’s On Understanding Science, 
which provides in many ways a perfect contrast to 
this account, MANSEL Davies. 


FAITH AND REASON 


Reticious Liperty Topay. By H. G. Wood. 
Cambridge University Press. 149 pp., including two 
Appendices. 3s, 6d. 

This frank and temperate little book, written by a 

professor of Cambridge University and published in 

the series of handbooks on “ Current Problems ” by 
the Press of that seat of learning, merits wide recogni- 
tion as a plea from the Orthodox camp for full justice 
to the claims of other supernatural beliefs and of 
scepticism. Against the historical background of 
schisms, controversy, and persecution he sets forth 
accurately and concisely the intricate problems con- 
fronting the religious world of today, and urges, as 

a convinced supporter of Christianity, the vital need for 

fairness and moderation in handling those problems. 
Prof. Wood's impartiality may be indicated by con- 

sidering briefly his attitude to the Roman Church. Its 
claims to infallibility are easily disposed of by setting 
beside its long record of persecutions, from the days 
of the Spanish Inquisition onward, an encyclical of 

Leo XIII that *“‘ no one shall be forced to embrace 

the Catholic faith against his will.’ And this, in turn. 

is deftly countered by an utterance of the modernist 

Monsignor Ronald Knox, who claims that his Church 

has the right to insist, if necessary, on the deportation 

or imprisonment of *“ those who unsettle the minds of 

Catholic subiects with new doctrines.” Yet our 

author frankly recognizes that in its conflict with 

Nazism, and later with the tyranny of Marxist Com- 

munism, that Church has boldly opposed totalitarian 

claims. (The critic may retort that such opposition is 
no more than a clash of irreconcilable absolutes.) 
On brordeasting in Great Britain, the professor is 
doubtful ‘ whether freedom of worship and freedom 
of thought have been adequately secured”; but he 
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adds that in the B.B.C. discussions “ non-Christian, 
not to say anti-Christian, ways of thinking are fairly 
presented, which is as it should be.’ The vexed 
question of religious education in schools moves him 
to suggest that in the upper forms, as in colleges, room 
should be found “ for implanting some knowledge of 
faiths other than the Christian.” And he concludes 
that the Christian’s true mission is evangelism. ‘* The 
Church must preach, but she might distinguish more 
carefully than she sometimes does between evangelism 
and proselytism.” ERNEST Carr, 


RELIGIOUS RITES AND FESTIVALS 
RouNnD THE YEAR WITH THE WoRLD’s’ RELIGIONS. 

By Royston Pike. Watts. viii + 204 pp., including 

4 pp. Index; many illus.; 4 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. Royston Pike knows how to handle the subject of 
the world’s religions sympathetically, and in this work, 
as in his previous books on religion, all of them 
written especially for young people, he is always vivid 
and picturesque. Religion, as he presents it, is less a 
matter of dogma and speculation than of folk customs 
and co-operative action on a basis of wishful thinking. 
Comedy and tragedy alike are interwoven in the rich 
and colourful tapestry of religion, which shows a 
remarkable unity and harmony, despite its discordant 
elements, 

Mr. Pike takes us round the year and portrays the 
rites and festivals that belong to each month in one 
or other of the religions about which he discourses so 
pleasantly. 

The pretty practices and fancies of St. Valentine's 
Day; the frolics centering round May Queens and 
Jacks-in-the-Green; the bringing home of the Yule Log 
and all the other charming ceremonies of Christmas- 


tide, many of which have passed away; the story of 
Lourdes and Bernadette Soubirous, the country girl 
who saw the Blessed Virgin Mary; the welcoming of 
hungry ghosts at Hallowe'en; the Moharram drama in 


honour of the martyr Hussein, Mohammed's 
grandson; the so-called Devil Dances of Tibet; a visit 
to the shrine of the Japanese Sun-Goddess at Ise; the 
Shinto cult of Tenri Kyo, tounded by Grandmother 
Miki, who urged the removal of all the many evil 
* dusts ” from the world; the poignant story of Rama 
and Sita, the divine pair beloved by millions of 
Hindus—-these are some of the many word-pictures 
that illuminate this delightful book. 
A. D. SMITH. 


THE UNFINISHED REVOLUTION 


THe FrRencH Revoturion. By Archibald Robertson. 

Waits, viii+ 182 pp., including 8 pp. Index, 3s. 6d. 
After 160 years the French Revolution is still the 
subject of intense interest and specialized study, and 
there is plenty of room for a fresh re-telling of the 
oft-told story. The main facts are beyond dispute, 
but even so Mr. Robertson is probably right in 
thinking that the “ average Britisher “ remains very 
ignorant of the event that was the beginning of the 
age in which we have our place. In this latest addition 
to the Thinker’s Library, Mr. Robertson covers the 
ground with a sure knowledge and a genuine sympathy 
with the aims and aspirations of the men who turned 
the world upside down, Compared with some of his 
predecessors, he is inclined to take a rather more 
intellectual view of the struggle. He soft-pedals 
somewhat the Terror, and quite obviously he sides 
with those who were not satisfied with having effected 
a political revolution but wanted to go further and 
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create a new society, based on the principles of 
equalitarian Socialism. It seems very probable that 
there would have been such a revolution but for a 
young artillery officer who brought up his guns at the 
critical moment, so that the flood of revolution was 
diverted into the channel of military aggression and 
aggrandizement, (What would the world have been 
like today, one wonders, if Kerensky had had a Bona- 
parte ready to his hand in 1917?) Another individual 
characteristic of Mr. Robertson's approach is_ his 
emphasis on the clerical factor, as he endeavours to 
show that, throughout, the Church, whether represented 
by the Papacy or the French bishops or the humble 
village priests, played a part that was selfish, reac- 
tionary, and socially evil. There is a touch of 
originality, too, in the reflection that the French 
Revolution is not something that has long been 
finished and done with, In accomplishing its massive 
and enduring achievements it raised questions, says 
Mr. Robertson in the concluding page of his able and 
conscientious study, which it was unable to solve, and 
among these questions is that of the position that 
organized religion should occupy in the modern State. 
ROYSTON PIKE. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS UNDER FIRE 
PsycHo-ANALysIS: A MOpERN Detuston, By Frank 

Kenyon. Pioneer Press. 141 pp. 5s. 

That there is much about psycho-analysis of which 
the Rationalist or student of general psychology could 
complain nobody can reasonably doubt, That this is 
so, should, one might think, give the critical inquirer 
an excellent opportunity to write an interesting and 
constructive work on the subject; and this, in fact, is 
what the present writer attempts to do. 

It seems to the reviewer that Frank Kenyon has not 
succeeded in his attempt to demonstrate that psycho- 
analysis is ‘a modern delusion,” for three main 
reasons. Firstly, he insists that a belief in _the 
independent existence of mind as a_ mysterious 
transcendental * something ” over and above the body 
is a necessary part of psycho-analytic theory. But 
of this observation one can only say that it is simply 
untrue; there are hardly any modern psychologists or 
psycho-analysts who hold this belief and even Freud, as 
Mr. Kenyon knows, was an out-and-out Materialist. 
Secondly, nearly all the subsidiary authorities quoted in 
this book are either highly unorthodox or long out of 
date, Henry Maudsley died in 1918; Charles Mercier 
a year later; Leslie Weatherhead is a Methodist clergy- 
man, and Dalbiez a Catholic. Herbert Spencer and 
Tr. H. Huxley were great men, but can hardly be 
considered as relevant authorities on a rap dly-growing 
science such as modern psychology. Thirdly, when 
dealing with the physical mechanism of mind it is even 
more important to be up to date in one’s sources. 
Failure to be so leads to such errors as to suppose that 
nervous impulses pass through the ground substance 
of the brain when in fact this is not so. Nor does 
consciousness arise in the ground substance; almost 
certainly it arises in the thalamus. 

It would be fair to criticize psycho-analysis on 
account of its refusal to accept criticism from those 
outside the movement, its “ heads I win, tails you 
lose’ attitude which makes rational criticism so 
difficult. Only a few diehards would accept as gospel 
all that Freud ever wrote. Freud was often wrong 
and was influenced by the social climate of his age, 
as Darwin and every other scientist has been. But 
his great achievement was to be the first to apply 
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reason and the scientific method to the study of human 
behaviour, Curiously enough, one of the things Mr. 
Kenyon appears to dislike about psycho-analysis is 
precisely that it asserts that there is a reason for 
everything, that it accepts the hypothesis of scientific 
determinism, It asserts that dreams as well as every- 
day errors and slips of the tongue, or the ravings of 
the insane, have discoverable causes. Mr, Kenyon 
concludes with a passionate complaint that psycho- 
analysis seeks to reduce all ‘deeds of heroism, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice ** to the mere gratification 
of * personal instinctive desires arising from the most 
primitive functions.” This is indeed a strange com- 
plaint from a Rationalist! If the highest mental 
functions did not evolve from the lower in the same 
way as complex organisms evolved from one-celled 
ones, where did they come from? The only alternative 
explanation is “ from God.” Is this the thesis of Mr. 
Kenyon? 

Nevertheless, the book, even when one disagrees 
with it, is well written and eminently readable, and 
at least one fellow-Materialist wished that the writer 
had been less sweeping in his criticisms and more 
ready to find how much undoubted truth had been 
discovered by the greatest Rationalist of his age. 

J. A. C. Brown. 


Short Notices 


CEREMONY OF INNOCENCE. By Elizabeth Charlotte 

Webster. Jonathan Cape. 221 pp. 9s. 6d. 
This novel has had a mixed reception, due in some 
measure to the fact that it is in itself a mixture. 
Part of it describes realistically, and with caustic 
humour, an Anglican convent (in South Africa) with 
its attendant clergy; the remainder is a parable con- 
cerning a clairvoyant novice whose divine destiny is 
to redeem the Church from its worldly hypocrisy and 
sloth, through the agency of a child who will destroy 
the Church as a preliminary to redemption. As the 
child is born from a loveless conjugation with a drink- 
sodden novelist, even the reader who is ready io admit 
that nothing but a miracle can transform the Church 
may feel that the mechanism is grossly fantastic and 
goes beyond the reasonable limits of satire. The 
authoress completed this work (her third novel) a 
few days before her death in 1934, and the delay in 
publication may be accounted for by natural hesitations 
about a parable that culminates in a parody of the 
Second Coming. But, whatever judgment is passed 
on the supernatural element in the story, the natural 
phases are unquestionably handled with great skill. 
Miss Webster was trained in a convent at Exeter, and 
here she uses her first-hand experience to give us a 
vivid picture of people dedicated to the service of God 
and displaying the consequences of their isolation, 
partial or complete, from normal life. 


THe Lire anp TIME oF JeHUDA By Rudolf 
Kayser. Translated by Frank Gaynor. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 176 pp., including 4 pp. 
Bibliography and 2 pp. Index. $3.75. 

This is an interesting study of a neglected chapter of 

European history. It is too often forgotten that a 

Moslem civilization existed in Spain for eight centuries, 

and at its height was a bright lamp of learning amid 

surrounding darkness. Subsequent Christian philo- 
sophers owed what they knew of Aristotie and classical 

Science mainly to the Arabs. Moreover, to begin with, 
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the Arabs exercised a toleration that the Christians did 
not copy. They were particularly tolerant to the Jews, 
and in this favourable atmosphere Spanish Jewry began 
to develop a specific culture which contrasted with the 
aridities of the Ghettoes. There was, however, a 
spiritual conflict between the rationalism of the West 
and the mysticism of the East, as well as a material 
clash. Religious bigotry among the Moslems was fed 
by the fanaticism of the Christians. The Golden Age 
of Islamic Spain was on the wane in the eleventh 
century, when Halevi was born. At first he was drawn 
to Greek intellectualism, but under the stresses of those 
troubled times he came to feel himself more, and more 
the mouthpiece of the Jewish people. His finest poems 
express their sufferings and sense of exile. At last he 
shook the dust of Europe off his feet and set forth 
on a perilous journey to Palestine. The inner and 
outer tensions of the Jews, caught between Cross and 
Crescent, are clearly though somewhat emotionally 
stated in a book that is worth reading because of its 
unfamiliar perspective. 


ParRT-TIME EpucATION GREAT BRITAIN: AN 
HistroricaL OutLine. By H. C. Dent. Turnstile 
Press, x+72 pp. 5s. 

Organized attempts to supply part-time education to 
children and adults unable to obtain education in any 
other way date back at least to 1700, when day 
schools established evening classes to teach the poor 
how to read—that is, how to read the Bible. Much 
has happened since those times, and Mr. Dent 
describes how, from such pious beginnings, we came 
through trials and tribulations to possess our present- 
day complete and national system of part-time school- 
ing, organized co-operatively by universities, colleges, 
polytechnical institutes, works schools, and evening 
classes, and offering tuition in practically every sub- 
ject and occupation that any group of students cares 
to take up. With considerable powers of compression 
Mr. Dent has narrated this story of educational 
achievement in a highly commendable manner; he 
shows sympathy and understanding. He gives full 
credit to the enlightened pioneers whose enthusiasm 
has produced such wonderful results and also to the 
young (and elderly) people who have hungered for 
knowledge and skill and signified their appreciation 
of culture by incessantly demanding more of it. No 
one interested in education should miss this book. 


Post-WaR THEATRE, 1945-1949. By A. E. Wilson. 
Home and Van Thal, 251 pp., including 74 plates. 
16s. 

This book by the well-known dramatic critic of The 
Star provides a permanent record which must be valued 
by all play-goers. The book omits nothing that was 
notable in the past four years of play-going and is 
full of interesting criticism. With its nearly two hun- 
dred excellent illustrations it is an ideal book for 
presentation, 


SCRAMBLED SCRUTINIES, By W. A. Amiet. Watson, 

Ferguson & Co., Queensland, Australia. viii+80 pp. 
This gallimaufry of short essays on divers topics, many 
of them after the manner of The Times fourth leader, 
first appeared as newspaper articles in Australia, and 
their subjects range from the vanity of knowledge to 
the truth drug, basic English to divine discontent, and 
Patriotism to palindromes. Now grave, now gay, they 
all exhibit that nice choice of words and felicitous 
expression which characterize the English essay, quiet 
reflection blending with quaint comment and quick wit. 
This is a charming bed-side book. 
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**THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ARTS” 


Pror. R. G. CoLLInGwoop once suggested that those 
who concern themselves with the philosophy of art 
may conveniently be classified into two groups: artists 
with a taste for philosophy and philosophers with a 
taste for art. The former, ably equipped to distinguish 
between art proper and pseudo art, lack the range and 
discipline of trained thinkers and often formulate 
theories of art which will not bear rational examina- 
tion. The latter, admirably protected against logical 
fallacy, formulate definitions which are vitiated by 
weakness in their foundation of fact. These two kinds 
of failure may be described as knowing what you are 
talking about but talking nonsense, and talking sense 
but not knowing what you are talking about. 

In his article “* The Truth About the Arts” Mr. 
Charles T. Smith would seem to exhibit the deficiencies 
of both positions. 

Primarily, his failure seems to arise from an inability 
to distinguish between the obsolete, analogical, and 
courtesy meanings of the word “art.” Words in a 
living language acquire new meanings as the concepts 
they attempt to describe receive fresh handling, so that 
it is not sufficient merely to inquire what Plato or 
Shakespeare or Leonardo da Vinci meant by the word 
‘art’ and then assume that modern estheticians use 
the same word for the same thing. Again, before asking 
‘What do we mean? ’”’ it is necessary first to ask 
“What are we trying to mean?” and ‘ What is 
preventing us from meaning what we are trying to 
mean? ” 

I do not propose to trespass on your space by 
launching into an account of the history of the word 
‘art,’ but half-an-hour’s clear thinking on the subject 
might reveal to Mr. Smith that what he is talking 
about is not art but craft—unless he is speaking in 
a very private manner—and that these words are not 
necessarily synonymous. Moreover, although art and 
craft often have many common characteristics, in’ the 
case of art some of these are permissible, not com- 
pulsory. Thus, a characteristic of craft is the distinc- 
tion between means and end—a_ horseshoe being 
fashioned to produce a certain state in (say) the horse- 
owner's mind. But is this true of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet? Shakespeare neglected to leave behind him 
a plain statement of his intention in writing this play; 
but if in different audiences it produces different 
results, are we to assume that it is not a work of art? 
Generations of critics have failed to agree about the 
playwright’s intention, but there is general agreement 
that Hamlet is a work of art, 

Again, although there is an element of planning in 
many works of art, planning is clearly a permissible 
rather than a compulsory characteristic. Does a poet, 
wishing to express some emotion, know precisely what 
will be the burden of the poem which eventually 
emerges? 

Moreover, what is his raw material? Words? Well, 
which words? <A_ blacksmith setting out to make a 
horseshoe takes, not all iron, but a specific piece which 
he has to hand. Does a poet solemnly decide to use 
the word “ and" six times or the word “ by ” twelve 
times? Clearly not, for the words which occur in the 
poem are never before his mind as a whole, in an 
order different from that of the poem out of which 
he shuffles them, till the poem as we know it appears. 
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But perhaps he uses another kind of raw material— 
an emotion, possibly, which he labours to convert into 
the poem. But clearly this conversion is of a different 
order from that of converting iron into horseshoes, 
otherwise it would be possible for the blacksmith to 
make horseshoes without any other raw material than 
a desire to please his customer. 

You will perhaps agree that the correspondence 
columns of the Guide are no place for a full break- 
down of the technical theory of art; nor, indeed, is 
this necessary since many modern estheticians have 
done this with ease and in detail in their published 
works—in particular, R. G. Collingwood his 
Principles of Art, to which | am indebted, 

There are many kinds of so-called art which are 
quite distinct from art-proper, and theories of art which 
declare merely that the artist’s intention is to bring his 
audience into a certain state of mind, and that all that 
he requires for his task is a high degree of skill, fail 
to ask the right questions and therefore often get 
useless answers. Inductive reasoning, as Mr. Smith 
reminds us, produces ‘* generalizations that we term 
‘laws’; but, of course, inductive reasoning cannot 
protect us from using the wrong facts. 

Despite the modesty of its title, it seems to one 
reader at least that Mr, Smith’s analysis, ** endorsing 
and developing Spencer’s theory of esthetics, throws 
little light on art and less on truth, 


London, N.W. 1, D. K. H. Parsons. 


“THE CHRISTIAN AND OTHER ERAS” 


I HAVE read with interest Dr, Greenly’s article in the 
December Literary Guide, and it is in no censorious 
spirit but in the interests of accuracy that I would 
point out one or two errors in his references to 
Roman chronology — a complicated and difficult 
subject. 

The official method of dating to which the Romans 
adhered for many centuries was to cite the consuls for 
any particular year, Indeed, the chronological tables 
give an almost complete list of consuls from the begin- 
ning of the Republic in 509 B.c, to the fall of the 
Western Empire in a.p, 476. (Under the Empire, of 
course, the consulate was largely honorary.) The 
method of reckoning ab urbe condita (from the foun- 
dation of the city) was not settled until the middle 
of the First Century B.c., chief credit for this being 
generally assigned to Cicero’s learned contemporary, 
Varro. The year of the founding of Rome was taken 
to be that of a solar eclipse which occurred in 753 
B.c., and Cicero tells us of a learned mathematical 
friend of his who, making use of Chaldean calcula- 
tions, found that the first sod was turned (so to say) 
on April 21, between the second and third hours (i.e., 
between 8 and 9 a.m.), when Jupiter was in Pisces, 
Saturn, Venus, Mars, and Mercury in Scorpio, the 
sun in Taurus, and the moon in Libra. Evidently, 
then, in the First Century B.c, some Romans at least 
had fairly definite ideas about Rome’s natal day. 

Now, if 753 B.c. be taken as the year of Rome’s 
founding, obviously 752 B.c. is the second year of the 
foundation of the city, and an event happening in that 
year would be described as occurring anno urhis con- 
dite secundo, the two being got by subtracting 752 
from 754 and not, as Dr. Greenly implies, from 753. 
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Similarly, 146 B.c., when both Carthage and Corinth 
fell, is a.u.c. 608 (754 — 146). This means that, in Dr. 
Greenly’s suggested chronology, if the date is B.C. (e.g. 
146 B.c.), this is to be subtracted from 764, giving 618, 
and 30 B.c, becomes 734, Lastly, the year 1 B.C, is 
generally taken to be followed by 4.D, 1, not by .D. 0, 
so that a.D. 1 would become 764. 

In Fact and Faith (Thinker’s Library), Prof. J. B. S. 
Haldane gives a number of interesting dates, mostly 
of solar eclipses. The earliest of these, he says in a 
footnote on page 29, is that of a total eclipse of the 
sun seen at Ur at 11 a.m. on March 8, 2283 B.c.; and 
the most entertaining is a similar event which inter- 
rupted the famous battle of Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee. This occurred on May 28, 585 B.c. 

Eclipses, however accurately dated, are of less im- 
portance than the founding of the Eternal City or 
the birth of Christianity, and it is unlikely that the 
present system of chronology will be superseded for 
some time to come, A. J. SMITH. 

Glasgow. 


WHO IS THE GOD OF CHRISTIANITY ? 


1 HAVE to apologize to Dr. Edward Greenly for the 
error in my letter in the November Guide. He did 
not actually say that Christians might “ be regarded 
as having a plurality of Gods.” 

However, regarding the principal thesis of his letter 
(that the Christian God has a name and that his name 
is Yahwé) may I point out that the word ‘* Jahweh ” 
means either ‘* He who is ” (the absolute and unchange- 
able one) or “He who causes to be "’ (giver of existence) 
and is therefore equivalent to the words, “* Allah,” 
* Deus,” ‘“ God,” and the rest, which mean—and 


are names for—* a conception almost universal among 


mankind of an ideal explanation of the moving force 
of existence.” Moreover, 1 suggest that the word 
‘God ”’ may be regarded—as it probably is by one 
of the Jewish faith—as the English name for Jahweh, 
which is the Hebrew name for the Supreme Being. 

May I now advert to a passage in Dr. Greenly’s 
article ‘‘ The Christian and Other Eras *? The writer, 
referring to the first dynasty of Egypt, says: ‘* We find 
that Egyptologists differ by as much as 200 years.” 
As there are two distinct schools of thought about 
Egyptian chronology, | assume that Dr. Greenly has 
rejected the dates of one of them seeing that the chief 
representatives of their opposing viewpoints—Sir 
W.M. Flinders Petrie, who dates Mena about 5500 B.c., 
and Prof. J. H. Breasted, who dates him about 3400 
B.c.—-difler by as much as 2,100 vears. 

Bury St. Edmunds. ARTHUR CHARLES 


BENEFICIAL”! 
Ligerty of prophesying is welcome in The Literary 
Guide, but writing in the Rationalist Review should 
surely be rationalist. ‘* On the whole,” writes John 
Gordon, “ the effect of alcohol is beneficial.” The 
scientific fact is, of course, that alcohol is a narcotic, 
and its inevitable action is to lessen the efficiency of the 
higher centres of the brain. In the Apothecaries Hall, 
in the week in which I write, the members of the 
Hunterian Society, consisting entirely of members of 
the medical profession, recorded their judgment that 
alcohol has caused more misery than happiness. In 
the statistics of direct admissions to mental institutions, 
alcohol is a primary or secondary cause of insanity 
in 6 per cent of the cases in England, Wales, and 
Northern Ireland, and 9 per cent in Scotland. 
Oxford. J. W. ROBERTSON ScoTT. 
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IS REASON ENOUGH ? 

My generous critics in the December number of The 
Literary Guide tempt me to elaborate the, many points 
which I had to pass over very briefly in my article, 
thus suggesting perhaps that they had not been 
sufficiently scrutinized. But I do not wish to trespass 
unduly upon your space, so here | will confine. myself 
to a few general observations. 

Where the majority of Rationalists seem to me to 
err is in their failure to escape from the tyranny of 
material things and to realize that the essential reality 
in the world is spiritual. A superficial view of life is 
apt to ignore this because it is hypnotized by what is 
immediately apparent and does not attempt to embrace 
the whole range of human experience. The appeal of 
great music or great poetry is not mainly intellectual, 
and yet few would explain it away in terms of nervous 
vibration, with no objective significance at all. It 
we look into ourselves, do we really identify the whole 
of our being with either mind or body? In my own 
case 1 am bound to answer ‘“ No,” for I interpret 
my own nature in terms of spirit and do not think it 
absurd to believe that this will survive when all else has 
perished. Such a belief is not incredible unless thought 
is based upon the quite arbitrary assumption that matter 
is the sole reality. 

The most dangerous of all imprisonments is one which 
is self-imposed, the result of allowing our vision of 
truth to be restricted by unconscious limitations, which 
custom and familiarity have led us to accept without 
much examination. It is naturally difficult for finite 
beings like ourselves to penetrate the veil which 
separates us from infinite things; nor is it surprising 
that, if we are creatures of a God so much larger than 
ourselves, the world should contain many riddles 
beyond our full comprehension. But surely the very 
fact that we have notions of perfection to set against 
what we see around us, and can imagine ideals quite 
distinct from actualities, is at any rate a hint of the 
existence of some source of spiritual values outside 
and above, ourselves. The trouble with reason is that, 
taken alone, it is not capable of transcending the limita- 
tions of time and space, and so comes upon a brick 
wall when it reaches many of the ultimate problems of 
life. By all means let us follow reason as far as it 
will take us, and never allow it to be supplanted or 
dethroned. But let us not suggest that it is, in itself, 
enough, and let us not be afraid of supplementing it 
with evidence drawn from outside. ** Somewhere 
beyond the. railheads of reason,’ wrote C. Day Lewis, 

* there lies a magnetic mountain riveting sky to earth.” 
In the search for this mountain reason is an indis- 
pensable guide, but it can only take us so far, and if 
we are to attain our object we must in the end pass 
beyond it by formulating bold and satisfying hypotheses. 
This is hardly more daring or presumptuous than the 
method of the scientist when faced with problems 
which demand a solution, and faith, even in the 
specialized theological sense, is not remote from what 
we require constantly in our daily lives. Without some 
kind of faith both thought and action would be 
paralysed. 

Belief in God, the embodiment of goodness, truth, 
and beauty, inevitably confronts us with the necessity 
of trying to explain why there is so much evil, false- 
hood, and ugliness in the world. This is, of course, a 
difficult and perennial problem, and it would be a mis- 
take to look for a simple solution. If we had not 
some vision of the Divine we should not notice how 
imperfect the world is, so even our dissatisfaction points 
beyond ourselves. To introduce a personal devil would 
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be a dangerous and unwarranted expedient, and the 
best explanation would seem to be that, being granted 
freedom, man had the power to deviate from, as well 
as conform to, the Divine Will, and deviations, once 
made, tend to become habitual. To that extent 
humanity is in need of salvation, though it does not 
follow that this can only come in a narrow or 
miraculous manner. 

The pitfalls which beset those who advocate an 
emotional approach to life are obvious enough. Far 
more harm has been done by excessive emotion than 
by excessive rationality. On the other hand, a fully 
adequate philosophy of life will find room for feeling 
and intuition as well as pure reason, and will not be 
too hasty to assume that no answers can be, offered to 
questions which are, after all, of rare importance for 
us all. It is wise to remember, as Pascal did, that 
“the heart may have its reasons, which reason itself 
may not know.” If we reject this admission, our view 
of truth becomes narrow, selective, and in the long 
run rather futile. Eric GLascow. 

Southport. 


**THE MASTER PASSION OF T. H. HUXLEY” 


IN his article under the above heading in the Ration- 
alist Annual, Sir Arthur Keith quotes W. K. Clifford 
as tollows: 

And yet it is constantly whispered that it would 
be dangerous to divulge certain truths to the 
masses. ‘* 1 know the whole thing is untrue; but 
then it is so useful for the people; you don't 
know what harm you might do by shaking their 
faith in it.” 

Yet, in his concluding paragraph Sir Arthur says, 
rather surprisingly: ‘* Before we seek to uproot the 
* prejudices ” which abound in man’s inborn nature, 
let us make certain that they serve no useful purpose 
in human societies as at present constituted.” 

Have I misunderstood the sense of this last para- 
graph, or are we to take it that your distinguished 
contributor advocates the withholding of * truths ” in 
certain circumstances—despite T. H. Huxfey’s con- 
viction that the more rapidly truth is spread among 
mankind the better it will be for them ™? 

erhaps | am wrong in equating “ untruths with 
* prejudices.” T. J. QUINN. 

Vanchester 10 


THE FREETHOLGHT CONGRESS 
IN his interesting report on the International Congress 
of the World Union of Freethinkers held at Rome, 
from September 9 to 13 last, Mr. C, Bradlaugh 
Bonner writes as if the simple fact of holding the 
Congress in the Eternal City were something of a 
courageous gesture worth making, 

His statements about political freedom in Italy under 
the present Catholic regime do not correspond to truth, 
1 was in Italy for more than two months last summer, 
and found no “ruthless police control,’ and that 
criticism of the Vatican was openly done by anybody 
who liked to do it The attitude common to many 
Freethinkers, when it happens to them to speak of the 
Catholic Church, seems to me a little ridiculous. 


Giordano Bruno was burned more than three hundred 
years ago, and since then many things have happened 
in the shade of the Seven Hills 
Nowadays the world is faced by 
ideological movements, w! 


political and 
much more danger- 
ous to freedom and onali than ever has been 
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the Roman Church when she was invested with the 
greatest political and spiritual power. I think it would 
be better for The Literary Guide to devote itself a 
little less to fighting Churches by old and well-known 
arguments and to deal a little more with the problems 
of our own time, Perhaps it is here that the reason 
may be found why people do not join the R.P.A, in 
greater numbers than they did. C. TorroLton, M.D. 
Taiz, Yemen, §S.W. Arabia, 


WHEN YOU ARE NINETY 
Your note, in the December Literary Guide, on Mr 
John Nayler’s pamphlet on the above subject interested 
me greatly and also amused me somewhat. He tells 
us he attributes his good health and vigour, at ninety, 
to a rule he adopted when eighteen years of age— 
namely, to be a vegetarian, a teetotaller, and a non- 
smoker—and advises us to accept this mode of life. 
But, as you add, Mr. Editor, not many of us are now 
eighteen, I hope Mr. Nayler has many more years of 
vigour and health. 1, too, have completed my ninetieth 
year, and am well on for my second ninety years; but, 
unlike him, I am a carnivorous animal, a pipe-smoker, 
and enjoy my glass of Guinness and a tot of whisky— 
when I can get it, Curiously enough, in the article in 
The Literary Guide, just above your note on Mr. Nayler, 
Mr. John Gordon writes of tobacco and alcohol that 
“on the whole their effect is beneficial.” However, 
Prof, J. B. S. Haldane reminds us that “ these sub- 
stances are profoundly obnoxious to a certain kind 
of mind,” which just goes to show that we are not all 
cast in the same mould. I give no reason for my 
length of days except to say | suppose it is because 
I have lived so long. If not 
Walthamstow, E. 17. 


AMBROSE BARKER. 


RATIONALISM AND A POSITIVE FAITH 
THERE is a passage in my friend A. D. Howell Smith’s 
article ** Darkness or Dawn?” in the issue for January, 
1950, on which I would offer a comment, He writes 
* Face all the facts and base your philosophy on them 
while remembering that no philosophy can be more 
than tentative.” 

If this means that as independent thinkers we can 
never reach a fixed and final interpretation of life 
with no unsolved mystery left, I agree. Yet in earlie: 
days, when I discarded supernatural beliefs and sanc- 
tions, and ‘since, I have never been satisfied with a 
merely tentative philosophy of life—a perpetual 
suspension of judgment—a position in which the only 
dogma is the absence of all dogma. Our Ethical 
Movement was founded upon the conviction that what 
men and women who think really need is a positive 
constructive philosophy of life. Such was the ideal 
and teaching of the founder, Dr. Felix Adler, and 
it makes all the difference whether we have this or not. 
1 want a Rationalism which recognizes the need of 
such a faith in man and man’s achievement. We must 
believe in ourselves and in other people:- 

Many a wrong and its curing song: 
Many a word and many an inn: 
Room to roam, but only one home 
For all the world to win. 


London, W.2 R. J. JacKSON 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and information on receipt of stamp. 
. Helen L. Phillips, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.! 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Personal, 28. ; Trade, 3s. of approximately nine 
Box nu 
Replies to Box Ne. ¢ The Literary Guide,” 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 


MISCELLANEOUS 
YOUNG Rationalist, wife (nurse), and child, sincerely thank 
the many readers who have written sympathetically in response 
to their recent appeals and wish to say that they are accommodated 
temporarily but refuse to give up hope of renting a house or 
self-contained flat in or near London.—Box No. 167. 


TYPEWRITING G.—An R.P.A. member would be pleased to 
undertake copying of any description. Work executed neatly 
and promptly. Terms moderate.—-Apply F. P., 53, Oxford Road, 
Carshalton Beeches, Surrey. 


OLL portraits by R.A. one from sittings or photographs. 
Reasonable fees.—-Box No. 173. 


IS a London student interested in spending a mid-1950 holiday 
in Germany ? Law student there would be glad to discuss possible 
exchange.—Box No. 179. 


YOUNG man, educated Oxford, deeply interested social sciences, 
would welcome opportunity for work in free time with independent, 
recognized research and welfare body, preferably East End of 
London.—Box No. 181. 


BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE 


<OLLECTOR wishes to purchase Freethought books, pamphlets, 
or periodicals published prior to 1891.—Box No. 182. 


WANTED. The Thinking Body, by M. E. Todd (Constable, 
1938); Religion and Contemporary Paychology, by T. H. Pear 
{Oxford University Press, 1939).—-Box No. 183 


EV ERY book you require, if in print, can be obtained without 
fuss or extra charge through the Watts Direct Book Supply 
Service. Special efforts made to obtain “a and out-of-print 
volumes. Write for details to W _ and Co., 5 and 6, Johnson's 
Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


WANTED. Any book dealing exhaustively with relations of 
John Hawkwood—English mercenary—-with the 16th century 
Baglionis of Perugia, Central Italy. —Box. No. 1) 184. 
WANTED. Notes on Armour ft the Ma: Mazimilian Period and the 
Italian Wars (Arche@ologia, LXXIX, 1929), by J. G. Mann. 
Das Kostum der Blutezeit Hollands, 1600-1660, by F. Van Thienen.— 
Box No. 176. 

WANTED Copies ot The Agnostic Journal containing articles 
by “Julian.” Please give dates of those available and quote 
price. —-Box No, 185. 


PROPERTY 
SMALL modern flat, 3 bedrooms, all mod. con., on main Finchley 
Road, N.W. 11, offered in exchange for larger (4-5 bedroomed) flat 
same district. Cash adjustment if necessary.—Box No. 177. 


PERSONAL 
Readers who desire to meet, or to correspond with, 
other readers in their districts are invited to send their 
names and addresses for insertion under this heading to 
“* Personal,” “‘ The Literary Guide,’ 5 and 6 Johnson's 
Court, London, E.C.4.. The charge is 3d. per word. 


MEMBER (motorist) would like to meet or corre enpend with any 
others.—R. L. Humphris, 75 Graystone Road, Tankerton, 
Whitstable, Kent. 


Conway “Hall, Red 
Lion Square, W.C. 1. Sunday Meetings, 11 a.m. Admission 
Free. February 5—S. K. Ratcliffe: “The Literary Horizon.” 
February 12—Archibald Robertson, M. = : “How Civilizations 
Decay.” February 19—Professor G. Keeton, M.A., D.: 
“Half a Century of International February 26— 
Dr. Helen Rosenau-Carmi; “ Art and Propaganda.” 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 


CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE. South Place iithical 
Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. 
discussions in Pm Library on Tuesday evenings at 7 p.m. 
missic m Free. Collection. February 7 7—A. E. M.B. B.Sc.: 

“Conte mporary Psychology.” February ~Maurice Burton, 
D.Se.: “ Biology and Human Behaviour.” re bruary 21—C. E. 
M. Joad. M.A.. D.Lit. : “* The Mind-Body Problem” (LARGE HALL). 
February 2 “Stuart Morris (Secretary, Peace Pledge Union): 
“Is Pacifism Practicable?”’ 


THE LITERARY GUIDE 


YOU— 
and the R.P.A. 


If you have an intelligent interest in 
the world about you, and particularly 
in the study of science, religion, philo- 
sophy, and sociology, the Rationalist 
Press Association offers you member- 
ship. You will receive books up to 
the full value of your subscription, 

enjoy access to a splendid library, and 
share the excitement of an intellectual 

vanguard. 


SPECIAL 10/6 OFFER 
FOR NEW MEMBERS 


The Literary Guide and Rationalist 
Review 
(monthly, for one year). 

The Rationalist Annual for 1950 
Contributors include Sir Arthur 
Keith, G. D. H. Cole, Gilbert 
Murray, J. B. S. Haldane, Maurice 
Burton, Raymond Firth. 

The Story of the R.P.A. 
By A. Gowans Whyte. 
illus.) 

Twelve Thinker’s Forum Booklets 

Report of the Third Annual Con- 

ference of the R.P.A. 


SEND IN THIS FORM NOW 


To The Secretary, 

Rationalist Press Association Ltd., 
4, 5 & 6 Johnson's Court, 

Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, 


In response to your announcement in The 
Literary Guide, I desire to become a member 
of the R.P.A. Ltd. and enclose herewith 10s. 6d. 
entitling me to membership until the end of 
1950 and literature as offered. 


I agree to abide by the rules and regulations 
of the Association as set forth in the Memor- 
andum and Articles of Association.* 


(Block letters please) 


(Cloth, 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


* Free on request. 
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